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A $750,000,000 grocery bill « e e 


THE NATION’ 
BIGGEST BUYER 


By EMMET DOUGHERTY 


the S.M.A.’s role in nutrition 


Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HOUGH submerged in many other 

details involved in feeding Amer- 

icans—to say nothing of the allies 
and other victims of the Axis war ma- 
chine, Milo Perkins, former chief of the 
Surplus Marketing Administration and 
very recently named executive director of 
the Economic Defense Board, qualifies as 
one of the government’s galaxy of no- 
tables identified with the nutrition pro- 
gram. 

In fact, Perkins—or at least the SMA 
—eventually is likely to be bequeathed 
most of the task of improving the Amer- 
iean dietary, for it is among the relief 
population and lower income groups 
where diet deficiencies most abound. 

Dynamic is often an overworked ad- 
jective, but no one in Washington is 
more worthy of that classification than 
the former bag salesman, who turned 
into the nation’s biggest buyer, and, you 
might add, Uncle Sam’s No. 1 donator. 

Perkins is not yet bracketed with the 
nutrition nabobs whose names are as fre- 
quently heard as Parran, Wilson, Wilder, 
Sebrell, et al., but he’s author of the 
food stamp plan, free school lunches, 
ete., and helps out the Red Cross and the 
Lend-Lease food program to such an ex- 
tent that he will probably run up a 
federal grocery bill this year of some 
$750,000,000. 

Devoted with evangelical fervor to 
making America a well-fed nation, if 
Perkins is deserving of any initials after 
his name they should be D.P.—Doctor of 
Plenty. Using his own slangy and col- 
loquial words, says one of his biogra- 
Phers, Perkins’ challenge is: “We won't 
get anywhere with a people who are hun- 
&ty. If we want morale you’ve got to 
have full bellies.” And he might very 


well have added “The bellies must have 
food like bread with vitamins and min- 
erals to furnish the required nutrients.” 

Born in Milwaukee and now just 
turned 40, Perkins was on his own almost 
from the start. At 16 he .maintained 
himself by the magazine subscription 
route, meanwhile studying nights wherev- 
er he might be to get the equivalent of 
a college business-administration course. 
At 19 he had acquired sufficient sales 
technique to move southward to Texas 
and join the staff of the Bemis Bag Co., 
of which he became sales manager at 23. 


NRA AUTHORITY 


Three years later he organized and 
became a partner in the King-Perkins 
Bag Co. Then when the NRA Eagle 
sprouted wings and hovered over busi- 
ness generally in the first era of the 
Roosevelt dynasty, Perkins became one 
of the industry’s representatives on the 
bag code authority. Henry Wallace had 
about the same time become Secretary of 
Agriculture and had not gotten very far 
in attempting to cure the agricultural 
woes of the nation. Perkins had a thought 
or two on this perplexing problem. 


He reduced these ideas to letter form 
and later to oral engagements—some ar- 
gumentative and all thought-provoking— 
with the agricultural chief in person. 
The upshot was that Wallace invoked the 
old adage, “If you can’t beat ’em, join 
’em” and Perkins was put on the gov- 
ernment payroll. Selling his share in the 
bag business Perkins went to Washing- 
ton in 1935 as assistant to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Installed in Wallace’s 
own office, the two midwesterners waxed 
enthusiastic about each other, and in 1937 
Perkins was elevated to the post of As- 
sistant Administrator of the Farm Se- 


curity Administration, one of the first 
New Deal experiments in social better- 
ment of certain segments of the agri- 
cultural public. 

How Perkins fared in this task is told 
in an article in This Week magazine by 
Arthur Bartlett, who wrote: 

“One of his jobs in this post was the 
handling of resettlement projects—those 
government communities that were 
thrown open to farm people whose own 
land wouldn’t produce enough for a de- 
cent living. The project itself was by 
no means free from criticism. And as 
a business man Perkins immediately saw 
a flaw in the way many of the new com- 
munities had been set up. They still 
couldn’t provide good living from the 
land alone; there wasn’t enough of it. 
What they needed was some industry to 
supplement their agriculture. The little 
attempts at handicraft side lines weren’t 
enough. Perkins looked around for an 
industry, found a hosiery manufacturer 
who wanted to expand, and propositioned 
him. The result was half a dozen hosiery 
mills, built on a government loan to the 
settlers, owned co-operatively by them, 
but operated strictly as a private busi- 
ness by an experienced hosiery manu- 
facturer. That put those communities 
on their feet, and others were promptly 
made practical by similar ventures. Per- 
kins’ rare combination of hard-headed 
business sense and idealistic fervor had 
wrought a near-miracle.” 

Then came the perplexing problem of 
farm surpluses, remembered vividly by 
the shouts which went up at the killing 
of little pigs and plowing under of good 
crops, which Perkins thought was a hor- 
rible example of bad economy at a time 
when people were going hungry. There 
was a job that ought to be vigorously 





Milo Perkins 


... you've got to have full bellies .. 


tackled. Perkins was put in charge of 
buying up surpluses of food for the dual 
purpose of protecting the producer 
against ruinous price declines and pro- 
viding free food for families on relief. 

Perkins took over surplus distribution 
and marketing agreement programs in 
February, 1939, as president of the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corp. and as- 
sociate administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. This work 
was grouped in the new Surplus Market- 
ing Administration, effective July 1, 
1940, with Perkins as administrator. All 
the work formerly handled by the FSCC 
and the Marketing Agreement Division of 
the AAA now heads up under the SMA. 
This includes the Food Stamp Plan, the 
Cotton Stamp Plan, the free school lunch 
programs, the programs through which 
low income families get mattresses free, 
export programs for cotton and wheat, 
direct distribution of surplus _ foods 
through state welfare agencies, food pur- 
chases for Britain and other countries 
under the Lend-Lease Act, low cost fam- 
ily and school milk programs, new use 
and diversion activities, and all market- 
ing agreement programs 


BOOSTS WHITE FLOUR 


Perkins is responsible for putting white 
flour on the stamp plan at the outset of 
this scheme, which has been generally 
approved by new and anti-new dealers 
alike. Realizing the nutritive value of 
flour with vitamin and mineral enrich- 
ment properties, Perkins, on Aug. 1, add- 
ed enriched white flour and enriched self- 
rising flour to the Blue Stamp category, 
thus making a generous contribution to 
the national nutrition program of provid- 
ing proper food to those American fami- 
lies whose need for it is so urgent. 
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BREAD PRICE FIXING 
CHARGE TO BE FOUGHT 


x 


Four Washington Chain Groceries, Two 
Bakery Unions, Dozen Individuals, to 
Resist Government Accusation 
Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—Gov- 
ernmental accusation that four Washing- 
ton chain groceries, two bakery unions 
and a dozen individuals conspired to fix 
bread prices in the District of Columbia 
will be vigorously resisted by the de- 
fendants, who have just filed motions 
attacking the validity of the antitrust 
act indictments, pending since May be- 
fore the district court here. The ac- 
cused have sought bills of particulars in 
each case, and the court has promised 
an early consideration of the litigation 

shortly after court resumes on Oct. 7. 

Motions for a bill of particulars and 
a demurrer challenging the legal worth 
of the indictment have been filed on be- 
half of the Sanitary Grocery Co., Inc., 
and its president, M. L. Langford. They 
maintain that the indictment is vague, 
indefinite and uncertain and fails to state 
where the defendants became a party to 
the alleged combination and conspiracy. 
Further, they say, the indictment does 
not contain sufficient information and 
facts to inform them what they would 
have to meet at a trial. 

The American Stores Co., Acme Mar- 
kets, Inc., William Park, of Philadelphia, 
president of the former company, and 
Fred W. Johnson, also of Philadelphia, 
vice president of that concern, have filed 
a motion for a bill of particulars. They 
say that they are not fully advised of the 
nature and cause of the accusation 
against them and want more details from 
the government. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
John A. Hartford, New York City, presi- 
dent; William F. Leach, Philadelphia, 
president of the Atlantic division; 
Charles A. Schimmat, Chicago, director 
of labor relations; Robert D. MaclIver, 
director of operations for the Atlantic 
division, and William H. Gilb, New York 
City, director of bakery sales and pro- 
duction—all connected with the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co—asked the 
court to quash the indictment against 
them. They declare that an alleged writ- 
ten agreement, complained of by the gov- 
ernment, is not set out in the indictment. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILL 
INSTALLS EARLE PROCESS 


The Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
last week resumed operation of its St. 
Joseph, Mo., flour mill following a gen- 
eral remodeling of the plant and in- 
Stallation of the Earle wheat peeling 
process as developed earlier this year 
and now controlled by the Continental 
Baking Co. The mill, now largely re- 
built and equipped with the new process, 
constitutes one of the two 3,000-bbl units 
originally installed in the mill. The sec- 
ond unit was moved to Buffalo several 
years ago, and the remaining unit has 
since been operated only at occasional 
intervals, Commander-Larabee produc- 
tion in that section being concentrated 
at its 6,500-bbl Kansas City mill and its 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and Clinton, Mo., 
Properties with a combined capacity of 
3,500 bbls. 

The Earle wheat peeling process will 
not be used in the St. Joseph plant pre- 
liminary to production of the “Staff” 
type of whole wheat flour milled by the 
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Continental company at its Kansas City 
mill, but merely as a special wheat scour- 
ing and preparation process preliminary 
to the milling of standard white flour. 
Whether or not this flour will be mar- 
keted as having particular baking char- 
acteristics has not yet been fully de- 
termined. 

Completion of installation of the peel- 
ing equipment will be delayed for two 
or three weeks, and meanwhile the St. 
Joseph plant is being operated as a 
standard process mill. The mill will be 
operated under direction of the Com- 
mander-Larabee company’s Kansas City 
office. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
OMAR EARNINGS HIGHER 

Omar, Inc., flour mill and bakery op- 
erators, Omaha, reports net income of 
$306,387 in the fiscal year ended June 28, 
equal to $1.32 a common share. In the 
preceding year the company earned $237,- 
758, or 87c a share. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. VICKERY, VETERAN 
PITTSBURGH BROKER, DIES 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Claude E, Vickery, 
64, since 1914 engaged in the flour busi- 
ness, representing various mills, died in 
his sleep at his home in Pittsburgh on 
Sept. 25. He had been ill for only a 
few days. He was born in White Pigeon, 
Mich,, but had resided in the Pittsburgh 
district for the past 35 years. For sev- 
eral years he was branch manager here 
for the King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, and then entered the brokerage 
business, At the time of his death he 
represented the La Grange Mills, of Red 
Wing, Minn; Black Bros, Flour Mills, 
Wymore, Neb., and the Crookston 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

Mr. Vickery was a past president of 
the Pittsburgh Flour Club, a member of 
the Bakers Courtesy Club and the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association. 

His widow, Estella Smith Vickery, and 











The Late C. E. Vickery 


one son, Robert E. Vickery, survive. 
The latter is a student at the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Penn- 
sylvania. Also surviving are a brother, 
E. E. Vickery, of Princeton, N. J., and 
a sister, Mrs. Jacob Beck, of Elizabeth, 
N. J. Funeral services were held on 
Sept. 28. Pallbearers were V. M. Win- 
termantel, Ben H. Peoples, E. M. Peek, 
J. A. Swindell, Joseph Pollack and J. 
Spagnol, of the Pittsburgh Flour Club. 





than half a century. 


Established 1873 


THE RECORD OF CONFIDENCE 
EARNED AND KEPT THROUGH THE YEARS 


Nearly two-thirds of the advertising in this issue is authorized by advertisers 
whose announcements have appeared continuously in this publication for more 
than 20 years; one-fourth of them for more than 40 years; one-sixth for more 
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Below Is the Record in Detail: 


Years Number Per Cent 
(Cumulative) (Cumulative) 

65 1 1.8 

50 17 16.5 

40 43 25.3 " 
30 95 42.3 

20 156 65.2 

10 ‘193 77.1 

less than 

10 244 100.0 


COVERING THE ENTIRE FIELD 


Here is another breakdown showing sources of advertising revenue, basis 
dollar volume, for the first six months of 1941: 


Pct. of Total 
From Large Milling Companies (10,000 bbls or more). . 16. 
From Lesser Milling Companies................0005: 50.5 
Ne SRE OID Sook os 5.60 5654 sane wee eoh dbau ees 33.5 


To all of whom our appreciation ef these evidences of continuing confidence. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING Co. 
Publishers of 
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Cornell Nutrition Conference 
Is Scheduled for Oct. 23-25 


IrnHaca, N. Y.—The fifth Cornell Nu- 
trition Conference for Feed Manufactur- 
ers is scheduled for Oct. 23-25, in co- 
operation with the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association. 

L. C. Norris will preside over the morn- 
ing session of the opening day. C. M. 
McCay is. scheduled to discuss advances 
in nutrition during the past year and 
E. B. Hart will talk on recent develop- 
ments in the nutrition of dairy cattle. 
K. C. Beeson will present a survey of nu- 
tritional diseases as related to soils, 
which will be followed by a group dis- 
cussion. a 

Presiding over the afternoon session of 
Oct. 23 will be L. C. Norris. G. F. Heus- 
er will talk on the pantothenic acid re- 
quirement of chickens and Mr. Norris 
will discuss chick dermatoses other 
than pantothenic acid deficiency. Discus- 
sion groups will have as their subjects 
“Problems in Connection With Large 
Animal Feeding” and “The Nutrition of 
Carnivora.” 

L. A. Maynard will lead an informal 
discussion at the evening session on feed 
supply and nutrition problems created 
by the defense emergency. 

F. B. Morrison will preside over the 
morning session on Oct. 24, which will 
feature a talk on recent studies on the 
role of fat in lactation. Vitamin re- 
quirements and the use of vitamin sup- 
plements for ruminants and the role 
of choline in poultry nutrition also will 
be discussed. “The Known and Un- 
known in Calf Nutrition” and “Status of 


Factor R and Related Factors” are other 
scheduled subjects. 

H. S. Wilbun, Jr., will open the after- 
noon session of Oct. 24 with a talk on 
studies on the iodine requirement of 
chickens. G. H. Ellis will discuss the 
influence of high dietary phosphate on 
mineral metabolism and J. P. Willman 
and J. L. Krider will talk on the rela- 
tion of nutrition to necrotic enteritis and 
other diseases in swine. G. F. Heuser 
will preside over the session. 

Discussion groups scheduled will deal 
with problems in connection with feed- 
ing poultry and new and improved lab- 
oratory control methods for vitamins. 

C. M. McCay will preside over the 
morning session of the final day of the 
conference. New facts concerning the 
nutritive value of milk will be presented. 
A protein symposium on protein quality, 
requirements of dairy cattle, supplements 
for dairy cows and requirements of beef 
cattle, sheep, swine and poultry is 
scheduled. 








A short grain crop this year has forced 
the Italian government to impose bread 
rationing, beginning Oct. 1, according to 

advices from Rome. The 
Italy 

and_ reinforcements of 
bread ration was fixed at 200 grams, about 


new measures for the 
Rations 

previous decrees, it was 
64 ozs, 


most part are revisions 
Bread reported. The basic daily 
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No Present Chance for Removal 
of Canadian Millfeed Embargo 


The Canadian government announced 
on Sept. 29 that it would subsidize ship- 
ments of feed grains from western Can- 
ada to the East to the extent of one 
third of the freight charges. The purpose 
is to relieve a feed scarcity in eastern 
Canada and allow fulfillment of contracts 
with England calling for 175,000,000 lbs 
more bacon this year than last as well as 
greatly increased quantities of cheese. It 
was said that eastern Canada will need 
56,000,000 bus of western feed grains. 

Flour millers and feed manufacturers 
asked the Canadian Agricultural Sup- 
plies Board for similar subsidies on mill- 
feed and mixed feeds. They were not 
granted, although members of the board 
said “that aspect will be considered.” 

The demand for millfeed in Canada 
has been much greater than millers had 
anticipated, milling company represen- 
tatives told the board. Board members 
said that any lifting of the embargo on 
millfeed exports from Canada cannot be 
expected for some time, in view of the 
requirements within Canada. 

One member of the board, in discuss- 
ing modification of the embargo to allow 
fulfillment of old contracts for millfeed 
exports to the United States, said: “Nat- 
urally, everyone wants to respect a con- 


tract, but under these conditions con- 
tracts surely are made subject to what- 
ever developments occur under wartime 
conditions.” 

The Agricultural Supplies Board re- 
cently required flour milling companies 
to file a record of export millfeed con- 
tracts entered into before the embargo 
was announced, and not yet filled. Un- 
officially, it was said that the amount 
of these totaled 45,000 tons. This would 
make such a big hole in the Canadian 
supply that the officials dismissed the 
idea for the present of modifying the ex- 
port restriction. 

Canadian feed manufacturers and deal- 
ers have told the board that they would 
be imposed upon if the freight rate sub- 
sidy on feed grains is not applied to 
mixed feeds as well. Otherwise, com- 
mercial balanced rations would be 
thrown out of line with feed grains in 
price, and would be difficult to sell. 

The duties of Fred Presant as feed 
controller of Canada, whose appoint- 
ment was announced a week ago, will be 
to: abolish hoarding and facilitate the 
movement of feeds. He will work under 
the Agricultural Supplies Board. He 
formerly was with Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd. 


<> 





THINGS AIN’T WHAT THEY USED TO BE! 


——~p—— 


_ The Baking Business Has Changed, Says Frank R. Shepard, One 
of the Organizers of American Bakers Association— 
But Changes Are All for the Good 


HE younger generation of bakers 

takes too much for granted and 

does not realize the changes and 
improvements that have taken place in 
the industry, declares Frank R. Shepard, 
of Lexington, Mass., as he recalls the 
first national meeting of bakers, which 
he called to order 44 years ago in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Shepard was at that time named 
treasurer of the newly organized group. 

In 1897 there were probably not over 
10 bakeries that could be considered large 
ones and most of them were in New 
York City, Mr. Shepard recalls. Many 
of them, he said, were cellar bakeries 
lighted by gas and with no machinery 
except in a few cases where mixers that 
had been built for cracker bakeries were 
being used for bread doughs. Practical- 
ly all of the ovens were of the inside 
fired, dump grate type. In those days 
just about everything in the bakery was 
done by hand, and sanitation and cleanli- 
ness so essential in the modern plants of 
today were unheard of. 

About 1895, the Durand mixer ap- 
peared. The new machine was a big, 
round tub that revolved; on one side 
was a stirring arm and on the other 
there was a spiral blade similar to those 
used on some mixers today. This pro- 
duced three distinct motions in the mix- 
er, but the objection was that all dough 
had to be taken out by hand, and that, 
Mr. Shepard recalls, was some job. Lat- 
er, he adds, hydraulic lifts which tipped 
one side of the mixer in the air enabled 
the dough to be taken out with a little 
less effort. 

In 1897 when an association of Massa- 
chusetts bakers sponsored a baking dis- 
play at the food exhibit of the Boston 





Retail Grocers Association, one of the 
Durand mixers was on exhibition and 
bread actually was made, being baked in 
a portable oven. But the exhibition hall 
was cold and drafty and sometimes big 
loaves were produced and sometimes lit- 
tle ones, as there was no control of the 
fermentation. 

It was just about that time, Mr. Shep- 
ard remembers, that Charles Schneider, 
of Washington, had been conferring with 
THe NorrHwestern Mitter in Minneapo- 
lis, about getting bakers of the country 
to form an organization and finally in- 
vitations were sent out to meet in Bos- 
ton on Oct. 27, 1897. 

After the call for the meeting was 
issued, the Massachusetts Bakers Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee of nine to 
entertain the visitors. Mr. Shepard was 
chairman of the group and Bennett S. 
Ferguson was vice chairman. 

There was much interest in the meet- 
ing and exhibition, Mr. Shepard remem- 
bers, but because of organization diffi- 
culties only 29 bakers joined the asso- 
ciation and it looked as though it might 
die a natural death. There was no meet- 
ing in 1898, but in September, 1899, a 
convention was arranged at Niagara 
Falls. This meeting attracted a large at- 
tendance and many members were added. 

Active in the first two conventions 
were: 

J. G. and B. S. Ferguson, of Boston; 
Louis J. Kolb, Philadelphia; Friend 
Brothers, Melrose, Mass; C. F. Hatha- 
way, Cambridge, Mass; Mark Bredin, 
Toronto, Ont; William Deininger, Roches- 
ter, N. Y; James Morton, Brooklyn, N. 
Y; Robert Morton, Detroit, Mich; R. B. 
Ward, Pittsburgh, Pa; John D. Nasmith, 


Toronto, Ont; Henry Hildebrand, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y; W. H. Collins, Buffalo; John 
J. Regan, Minneapolis; Jacob Heissler, 
Chicago, Ill., and John E. McKinney, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The officers of the first year of the or- 
ganization were Charles Schneider, Wash- 
ington, D. C., president; L. J. Kolb, of 
Philadelphia, C. F. Hathaway, Cam- 
bridge, C. S. Billings, Valparaiso, Ind., 
M. Bredin, Toronto, Ont., Robert Mor- 
ton, Detroit, vice presidents; H. R. 
Clissold, Chicago, secretary; F. R. Shep- 
ard, Boston, treasurer. The officers of 
the second year were: president, Louis 
J. Kolb, Philadelphia; vice presidents, 
John E. Nasmith, Toronto, H. Hilde- 
brand, Brooklyn, W. H. Collins, Buffalo, 
John J. Regan, Minneapolis, Jacob Heis- 





Frank R. Shepard 


sler, Chicago, John E. McKinney, St. 
Louis; secretary, H. R. Clissold, Chicago; 
treasurer, Frank R. Shepard, Boston. 

The association continued to grow each 
year and in 1903 at the convention in 
Philadelphia, over which Mr. Shepard 
presided, an attendance of about 700 was 
recorded. 

Up to the time of the organization of 
the national association there was little 
incentive for any allied tradesman to try 
to introduce any new device, for the cost 
of traveling about the country was pro- 
hibitive and bakers themselves were not 
improvement minded, declares Mr. Shep- 
ard. The association, he claims, gave 
them a chance to present ideas to a large 
group of bakers and to build an interest 
in improved methods of baking. And 
that, Mr. Shepard says, makes for a 
bigger, better and busier trade. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AUSTRALIAN WHEAT STORAGE 

Winnirprec, Man.—A Canadian Press 
cable from Australia last week said the 
Australian Wheat Board announced 
plans for a new series of wheat storage 
depots between country stations and ports 
necessitated by the almost complete ces- 
sation of wheat shipments. 
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TORONTO CHEMISTS TO MEET 

The Toronto Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists will meet 
at the Campbell Soup Co., Ltd., New 
Toronto, Ont., on Oct. 3. W. F. Baylay, 


chemist of the company, will be in charge ° 


of the meeting. A tour of the Campbell 
plant will be one of the events of the 
evening. 


October 1, 1941 


INDUSTRY TO PRESENT 
MACARONI STANDARDS 


Will Recommend Own Proposals for Regular 
and Enriched Products at Oct. 6 
Hearing in Washington 





Cuicaco, Int.—New recommendations 
for standards of identity for the maca- 
roni industry, including standards for en- 
riched products, were adopted by the 
National Association of Macaroni Manu- 
facturers at meetings in Philadelphia and 
Chicago during the week. The proposals 
will be presented at a hearing before 
the Federal Security Agency in Washing- 
ton on Oct. 6. 

The hearing, which was originally 
scheduled for Sept. 29, was postponed 
on request of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation. It will now be held at 10 a.m. 
on Oct. 6 in room 1089 South Building, 
Independence Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

The standards proposed by the indus- 
try are as follows: 


Macaroni product, macaroni, spaghetti is 
the food prepared from dough made from 
semolina, durum flour, farina or flour, or 
any combination of two or more of these, 
with water and with or without salt as sea- 
soning, by forming the dough into units and 
drying the units. Such food contains not 
less than 87% of total solids. 

Noodles, egg noodles, is the food prepared 
from dough made from semolina, durum 
flour, farina or flour, or any combination of 
two or more of these with liquid eggs, 
frozen eggs, dried eggs, egg yolks, frozen 
yolks, or dried yolks, or any combination of 
two or more of these, with or without water, 
by forming the dough into ribbon-shaped 
units and drying the units. The dough 
may be seasoned with salt. Noodles contain 
not less than 87% of total solids. The total 
solids of noodles contain not less than 5.5% 
of egg solids. 

Noodle product, egg noodle product, egg 
macaroni, egg macaroni product, egg spa- 
ghetti is the food which conforms to the 
definition and standard of identity prescribed 
for noodles by section 16.010, except that it 
is in units which are not ribbon-shaped. 


These standards of identity simplify 
and would replace the recommendations 
of the Federal Security Agency as re- 
ported in the Federal Register of Aug. 
29, 1941. 

For enriched products, the macaroni 
group proposes thiamin, nicotinic acid 
and iron as required ingredients, and 
riboflavin as an optional ingredient, in 
amounts commensurate with levels pro- 
posed for the flour milling and baking 
industries. 

Resolutions were also adopted provid- 
ing for certain optional ingredients which 
may be used providing such ingredients 
are plainly stated on the label. These 
include: 

Vitamin D, minimum of 300 U.S.P. 
units; calcium, 600 milligrams; disodium 
phosphate, not less than .5% or more 
than 1% per lb of finished product; 
wheat germ, not less than 5% or more 
than 15%; dried yeast, not less than 3% 
or more than 5%; dried vegetables, not 
less than 8% or more than 5% of total 
solids for the following vegetables: spin- 
ach, celery, onion, carrots and tomatoes; 
soya flour, not less than 5% or more 
than 15%; whole wheat, not less than 
50%. 

For glutenized macaroni products, not 
less than 20% of gluten flour would be 
allowed. Egg whites and whole solids 
of milk likewise would be optional in- 
gredients, with the percentage present 
being stated on the label. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WILLIAM ALLRED RETIRES 

Effective Oct. 1, William Allred re- 
tired as superintendent of the Amber 
Milling Co., Rush City, Minn., after 55 
years in the milling business. He owns 
two farms and, he says, looking after 
them will keep him busy. Mr. Allred 
has been associated with John F. Diefen- 
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bach, president of the Amber company, 
for 25 years. Robert R. Williams, for- 
mer superintendent of the Minneapolis 
Milling Co., but more recently with the 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. D., succeeds Mr. Allred. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. D. VAUGHAN AGAIN HEAD 
OF CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—David D. Vaughan, of 
Bemmels-Vaughan, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors at its annual meeting, Sept. 
23, at the Sherman Hotel. E. S. Wag- 
ner, Wagner-Reget Co., was re-elected 
vice president, and S. O. Werner, Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Mu.er, will continue to 





serve as secretary-treasurer. 

L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
and F, A. Owens, International Milling 
Co., were elected directors to serve two 
years, and George Siml, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., was elected associate 
director. 

Walter R. Churchill, a flour broker, 
was elected to active membership in the 
organization. 

It was decided to again join with the 


Bakers Courtesy Club in holding a 


Christmas party, when 100 under-privi- 
leged children will be entertained. These 
two organizations have given such parties 
each Christmas for a number of years, 
and President Vaughan appointed a spe- 
cial committee to handle all arrange- 
ments. They are: W. L. Grewe, Red Star 


Thomas Daniels 
- @ royal entertainer . .. 


Yeast & Products Co; J. Howorka, Min- 
neapolis-Larabee Flour Co., and Frank 
T. Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co. 

The delegates to the national conven- 
tion at New Orleans last May, Fred Lar- 
sen and L. R. Merrill, reported that a 
feature of this meeting was the adoption 
and approval of a new flour distributors’ 
contract. The national board of direc- 
tors is now completing plans for the use 
of this contract, and Mr. Larsen ex- 
Pressed the hope that jobbers would 
adopt it. The Chicago organization at 
its annual meeting unanimously approved 
of the new contract. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





STORAGE CAPACITY INCREASED 
Altman Mills, Troy, Ohio, are complet- 
ing a large 200,000-bu corn tank, making 
total storage of 700,000 bus at the plant. 
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The Windsors are at this ranch house on the 3,000-acre property situated in the foothills of the Canadian Rockies in Alberta. 
= ® a 

Windsors Vacation at Canadian Ranch 

*K * * * ok > *k > ok 


Duke and Duchess Entertainedin St. Paul, Minn.,'by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Daniels 


RAVELING with three pets and 

a retinue of aides, the Duke and 

Duchess of Windsor arrived at the 
Duke’s “EP” ranch at Pekiska, Alberta, 
Canada, Sept. 29. The royal couple were 
on a six week’s vacation from Nassau, 
Bahamas, where the Duke is colonial gov- 
ernor, the first vacation since they fled 
France 15 months ago ahead of the in- 
vading German army. 

While hired hands at the Duke’s ranch 
were busy preparing for the arrival of 
the royal couple, the Duke and Duchess 
were being enthusiastically received on 
their trip across the United States and 
into Canada. 

When they stopped off in St. Paul, 
Minn., on Sept. 27, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Daniels entertained the couple at a din- 
ner party in their Gem Lake home. For 
the Daniels’, it was the renewing of an 
old acquaintanceship. Mr. Daniels is at 
the present time vice president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapo- 
lis, but he previously spent eight years 
in the diplomatic service—in Italy, Rio 
de Janeiro and Brussels. 

It was in Brussels in 1923 that he met 
Edward, then Prince of Wales, at a din- 
ner given at the French Embassy. In 
1924, Mrs. Daniels was presented at the 
Court of St. James. 

The guest list of 20 for the dinner 
included Mr. and Mrs. John S. Pillsbury. 
Mr. Pillsbury is chairman of the board of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

The royal couple are planning a 10- 
day stay at the 3,000-acre ranch, the 
Duke’s first visit to his only remaining 
property since 1927. He bought the 
ranch in 1919 when he was Prince of 
Wales and it is the only personal home 
he has ever known. 














Here the Duke is shown on horseback when he visited the ranch in 1923 
as the Prince of Wales. In those days before his assumption of ruling responsi- 
bility and his memorable abdication, the Duke played the part of an interna- 
tional sportsman, traveler and good will ambassador. 
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SALE OF ROUND LOT OF FLOUR BOOSTS 
BOOKINGS IN SOUTHWEST 


—<}—— 
Buyers Show Little Interest in Northwest and at Buffalo—Trade 
as a Whole Appears Inclined to Ride Along on 
Recent Substantial Purchases 


Inclusion of the sale of one round lot 
of flour to a midwestern bakery chain 
brought sales in the Southwest to 60% 
of capacity, compared with 438% the 
previous week and 25% a year ago. 
Northwestern buyers showed a lack of 

interest and there 

was little inquiry. 

Bookings there ag- 

gregated a little bet- 

ter than 50% of ca- 

pacity, compared 
with 40% a week earlier and 49% a year 
ago. Buffalo sources reported that sales 
had slowed up considerably, due pri- 
marily to the fact that the trade as a 
whole is inclined to ride along on recent 
substantial purchases until the general 
situation changes. 

The large sale in the Southwest, which 
satisfies the requirements of that baker 
for well into the new year, was for about 
250,000 bbls and completes the big buy- 
ing, apparently, at least for the present. 
Another southeastern baker was in the 
market for a lesser amount. Family 
sales in the Southwest are continuing 
better than average. 

The low ebb of trading in the North- 
west is not surprising considering the big 
volume of unfilled business on mill books. 
Millers say there is still a lot of business 
to be done, but it will probably be closed 
only when the trade is forced to buy or 
when buyers become reconciled to the 
higher levels. 

PRICES 


Standard flours in the Southwest and 
the Northwest advanced 10@25c bbl, 
while prices showed little change at Buf- 
falo, family alone registering a decline 
of 20c bbl. 


CLEARS 


Clears in the Southwest are holding 
steady, with the lower grades creeping 
up on the better clears. Protein is hard 
to find and demands a premium. 

Inquiry for clears in the Northwest 
is not as keen as it was, but mills have 
plenty of orders ahead and are holding 
asking prices firm. Spring first clears 
were reported firm and scarce at Buffalo. 


EXPORTS 


An improved volume was reported in 
the Pacific Northwest, but lack of ship 
space continues to hamper all business 
and no relief is in sight. Philippine sales 
are improved after some weeks of leth- 
argy. A better volume of business has 
been done with the Latin American coun- 
tries, with very limited ship space avail- 
able. 

Export business was reported dull in 
the Southwest, the subsidy being too small 
to put southwestern flours into their nor- 
mal Central American markets. Very 
little export inquiry was reported in the 
Northwest, aside from a little business 
with Cuba. 

MILLFEED 


Inquiry has fallen off sharply during 
past several days and prices have weak- 
ened. Offerings to midwestern and east- 
ern mixers and jobbers brought forth 
no response. 

Mills have been offering feed freely 
for October-January shipment, but buy- 


ers are apparently as little interested in 
future shipment as they are in spot. 


PRODUCTION 


During the week ended Sept. 27, mills 
representing 65% of the national output 
reported to THe NortHwestrern MILLER 
an aggregate flour production of 1,512,- 
451 bbls, compared with 1,444,806 bbls the 
previous week and 1,557,796 bbls the cor- 
responding week of 1940. Two and 
three years ago, the week’s production 
stood at 1,779,459 and 1,586,839 bbls, re- 
spectively. A gain of 30,075 bbls over 
the output of the previous week was 
made by northwestern mills, and south- 
western production increased more than 
20,000 bbls. An increase of 6,280 bbls 
was registered by Buffalo mills. 
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1941 WHEAT LOANS TOTAL 
206,398,926 BUS ON SEPT. 20 


Wasuinoton, D. C._—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that through 
Sept. 20, 1941, Commodity Credit Corp. 
made loans on 206,398,926 bus of 1941 
wheat in the amount of $207,775,924. A 
total of 339,946 loans were made in 382 
states at an average rate per bushel of 
$1.01, which includes transportation 
charges from the area of production to 
warehouse locations. The wheat in stor- 
age under loan includes 28,195,456 bus 
stored on farms and 178,203,470 bus 
stored in public warehouses. 

The number of loans actually made 
probably exceeds substantially those re- 
ported at this time, officials explained, 
since only those transactions which have 
completely cleared CCC records are an- 
nounced, 

Loans by states follow: 








State in -———Storage——__, 

which loans Farm, Warehouse, 

originated— bus *bus Amount 
Arkansas ..... 441,355 vee $410,350 
California .... 49,048 356 387,485 
Colorado ..... 877 4,833 4,462,531 
Delaware ..... = esses 201 237,015 
BE sevciess 241,414 3,191 2,396,682 
| eee 723,216 8,916 10,694,683 
Indiana ...... 432,859 4,307 5,330,494 
are 13,184 597 630,711 
POE. v0 0:00-0:0 12,287,489 50,453 65,754,989 
Kentucky ee eS oe 750 836,429 
WEEE nccse 2 eee0 1,486 1,745,769 
Michigan ..... 290,681 234 529,000 
Minnesota .... 197,429 2,568 2,748,943 
Missouri ...... 171,087 4,984 5,283,606 
Montana ..... 699,572 7,038 6,810,498 
Nebraska ..... 6,709,747 12,625 19,174,402 
New Mexico .. 13,867 §21 557,139 
New York .... 193 53 62,697 
North Carolina ses 1 1,327 
North Dakota. 111,666 14,294 14,024,454 
GSD. wcccveses 483,321 4,641 5,870,791 
Oklahoma .... 1,610,926 14,659 15,749,101 
Oregon ....... 999,446 7,701 8,133,086 
Pennsylvania. . 509 337 388,384 
South Dakota. 755,919 7,502 8,262,079 
Tennessee .... ots 440 492,606 
Pere 786,549 13,931 14,332,857 
WOME scscccess 179,371 201 308,362 
Virginia ...... 1,578 288 339,295 
Washington .. 706,527 10,967 10,374,790 
W. Virginia .. eur 30 34,061 
Wyoming ..... 287,626 584 871,292 

Totals ...... 28,195,456 178,203 $207,775,924 


*000’s omitted. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
DAYLIGHT TIME AT ST. LOUIS 
Sr. Lovis, Mo—The Merchants Ex- 
change will continue to operate according 
to daylight saving time until Oct. 25, in 
conformance with other markets. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARNS AGAINST INFESTATION 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—In a bulletin to 
members of the Kansas Grain, Feed and 
Seed Dealers Association Sept. 26, J. F. 





Moyer, secretary, warned that weevils 
are attacking farm and elevator stored 
wheat and all members of the grain 
trade should take every precaution. He 
pointed out that much farm stored wheat 
is now coming to market infested. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TEN MILLS AWARDED 
U. S. FLOUR CONTRACTS 


Blended, Soft and Hard Wheat Grades In- 
cluded in Purchase to Use at 
C.C.C. Camps 
Cuicaco, I1u.—Ten flour mills were 
awarded contracts for 361,326 lbs of hard 
wheat flour, 188,160 lbs of blended flour 
and 9,800 lbs of soft wheat flour by the 
Army Quartermaster Department, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 25, for use at various Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps. The flour 
is to be packed in new single 98-lb cot- 
tons, and is to be delivered during the 

period from Oct. 8 to 25. 
The names of mills receiving awards 
were as follows: 





Type “A’’ hard wheat flour— Lbs 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. ....... 185,044 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 

Clty, GEIR. .ncccccccccsccessccece 79,870 


Golden West Milling Co., Longmont, 


WE, cccveseceeses seceseeecesésce 58,800 
Bob White Flour Mills, Fort Worth, 

WOE 66660650005 008 Red OR OEHE EOC 24,500 
Hayden Flour Mills, Tempe, Ariz... 10,780 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 

ee eer eee 2,352 

(The last amount, item No. 14, re- 

ceived no bids, so this flour was 
bought in the open market.) 

Type “B” blended flour— 

*Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, 

Inc., Geneva, N. Y. ..cccccccccces 117,600 
Globe Mills, Inc., El Paso, Texas.... 41,160 
Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, 

BWORRS cccccccveccevccsseccccecees 29,400 

Type “C” soft wheat flour— 

Interstate Milling Co., Charlotte, N. C. 9,800 


*Packed in new double sacks. 
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FEED FUTURES STAY 
ON RISING TREND 


—<>—_ 
Supply and Demand in Fine Balance, With 
Trading Continuing Brisk—Large 
Open Interest 





Bran and shorts were somewhat firm- 
er the first of the week, although supply 
and demand seemed to be in fine bal- 
ance, and a few more offerings for de- 
ferred shipment would have tipped the 
scales downward. However, demand was 

somewhat improved 

and trading was 

lively in the options. 

Much of the open 

interest, still large, 

represented flour 
mill hedging. The continued advance was 
attributed to inflation talk, the govern- 
ment loan program and wartime psychol- 
ogy rather than any particular new de- 
velopment. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 29: 


Gray Del. in Chicag? 

shorts Bran Midds. 
October ....++-eeee 31.00 30.90* 31.50* 
November .......+. 31.25 31.05 31.50 
December .......+:. 31.50 31.35 $1.75 
TORBUBLY cccccccccce 31.75 31.65 32.05 
February .........+ 31.90 31.90 32.20 

All quotations bid. *Nominal. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Sept. 29: 


Bran Shorts 
QOtOHOP .ccccvescvcccsisecee's 27.25 28.75 
November ,...ccccccsccccccce 28.00 29.00 
December ....cccccccccvesce 28.30 29.30 
Co ea0 nae cannes ehages 28.60 29.50 
FODruary .ccsccsccccccceces 28.75 29.75 


All quotations bid. 





FEED PRICES CONTINUE EASIER 


AS 


DEMAND DROPS OFF 


—~<>—— 


Decline Comes After Eight Weeks of Almost Uninterrupted 
Advances—Offerings Increase, but Buyers Generally 
Showed a More Wary Attitude 


The easier tone which set in at the 
close of the previous week in the general 
feed market situation carried over into 
the current week and a further drop in 
prices took place in most items. After 
eight weeks of almost uninterrupted ad- 
vances prices on the 
principal feedstuffs 
showed noticeable 
declines during the 
period as demand 
slackened while of- 

Buyers generally 





increased. 


ferings 
showed a more wary attitude and hold- 
ers had to reduce prices in order to con- 


summate sales. The index number of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices dropped about 
five points during the week to 155.3, com- 
pared with 160.2 for the previous week 
and 103.1 for the corresponding week last 
year. 

Minneapolis offerings of wheat feeds 
became larger and with eastern and cen- 
tral states demand noticeably slacker, 
prices had to be reduced in order to 
effect sales. 

Demand for millfeeds at the Chicago 
market was light both from local and 
eastern buyers who appeared to have 
filled their requirements for the time 
being and prices on all items declined. 
At Kansas City a material reduction -in 
the volume of buying interest from all 
classes of buyers in all parts of the 
country resulted in declines. Eastern mix- 


ers were temporarily well supplied which 
reduced inquiries for bran and Kan- 
sas City offerings of shorts came into 
contact with newly developed competition 
of middlings out of the Minneapolis mar- 
ket. The Buffalo wheat feed situation 
was easier with prices on the decline 
most of the week. Offerings became 
more liberal and considerable selling 
pressure was in evidence from resellers. 

Prices on oil seed cakes and meals un- 
derwent some rather drastic adjustments 
during the week, especially those for soy- 
bean meal and cottonseed meal. Declines 
in linseed meal prices at Minneapolis 
were held to fairly narrow limits with 
demand on the whole fair to good at the 
lower levels. The larger handlers of soy- 
bean meal were apparently holding off 
making large commitments and waited 
for new crop run to develop. Cottonseed 
meal prices declined sharply during the 
week on an indifferent demand and in- 
creased offerings from southern mills. 
Trade in this territory remained limited. 

Gluten feed and gluten meal prices 
were steadily held, since these feeds 
have remained relatively low compared 
with average market values during the 
steady uptrend of recent weeks. Manu- 
facturers have a large volume of orders 
on their books to cover which shipping 


- directions were very good. Hominy feed 


prices were lower, however, with offer- 
ings much heavier and demand slower. 
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WHEAT PRICES STIFFEN 
AFTER BRIEF WEAKNESS 


Market Sensitive to Price Control Discus- 
sions—Buying Interest Becomes 
More Active 

Grain prices though unsettled recov- 
ered some of the previous week’s losses 
during the past week. Trade reaction 
to the various proposed commodity price 
control measures was mixed but on the 
whole buying interest in grains was more 

active than the week 
before. 

Winnipeg wheat 
futures prices gained 
only fractionally last 
week despite good 

upturns on southern markets and con- 
tinued unfavorable harvesting weather 
over the Canadian prairies. Increased 
selling on upturns offset fairly good buy- 
ing orders. Some of the selling was in 
the nature of hedging. 

Continued rains in northwestern sec- 
tions of the domestic spring wheat belt 
have caused further spoiling of the grain 
in the shock, particularly in northern 
North Dakota, where about one half of 
the crop is still out. Some reduction in 
the quality of spring wheat, rye, and 
barley is shown by, inspection reports 
from representative markets for the first 
half of September. Receipts of hard red 
spring wheat inspected during this pe- 
riod graded lower than early arrivals 
with 44% graded heavy and No. 1 com- 
pared with 51% for the last half of 
August. Two per cent graded “tough” 
while receipts earlier in the season were 
mostly low in moisture. Durum wheat 
apparently contained a considerably high- 
er per cent of moisture than the hard 
red spring since 18% of the inspected 
receipts during the first half of Septem- 
ber graded “tough” compared with 5% 
for the last half of August. Hard red 
winter wheat graded about the same 
for the first half of September as for the 
last half of August with the exception 
of a decrease in the subclass dark hard 
winter from 29% to 20%. 

Seeding of winter wheat has been prac- 
tically completed in eastern Coloradc, 
and some is up to good stands. Planting 
is general in Oklahoma and early seeded 
is up to good stands. In Kansas, sowing 
is one half to three fourths completed 
over much of the western half and be- 
gun in many areas in the east. The crop 
is up to good stands in many western 
sections. Plowing and seeding are pro- 
gressing well in Nebraska. The soil in 
Missouri is in good condition and some 
wheat has been seeded. 

The sharp advance in wheat during 
September carried prices*to the highest 
point since the summer of 1937. While 
some decline has since taken place, prices 
of domestic spring wheat at Buffalo on 
Sept. 19 were about 14c bu higher than 
quotations on Canadian wheat of com- 
parable quality, c.i.f., that market, duty 
paid. Large imports are being prevent- 
ed, however, by import quota restrictions 
on wheat and flour. 

The average loan price of about 98c 
bu to the United States farmers has 
placed United States farm prices well 
above those of other exporting countries. 
Based on market prices, the average 
Price received by United States produc- 
ers on Sept. 15 was about 96c bu, com- 
pared with 50c bu for Canadian, 41c 
for Argentina, and 59c for Australia. 

World exports of wheat during the 
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1940-41 season totaled about 490,000,000 
bus, according to estimates by the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Heavy British takings of oversea 
wheat during the last quarter of the sea- 
son accounted for the larger exports than 
were expected earlier in the season. Im- 
ports into the Axis dominated area were 
notably light and wheat carry-overs 
throughout that territory were consider- 
ably reduced, according to the institute. 
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COTTON SLIDES BACKWARD 
ON BIGGER TAX TALK 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 6.97 as 
compared with 4.33 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 18.61 as compared with 10.42 a 
year ago. 





¥ ¥ 


New York, N. Y.—Cotton held fairly 
steady during the early days of the 
week. Later, howewever, it lost the pre- 
vious gains. Reports of added taxes 
were reflected in cotton, but otherwise 
the price changes were largely technical 
and important news was lacking. Weath- 
er reports from the cotton belt were fa- 
vorable for the rapid maturity and har- 
vesting of the crop and good progress 
was indicated. 

Burlap prices advanced sharply, bring- 
ing levels above the ceiling placed on 
them by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Business has therefore shut off en- 
tirely and importers are considerably 
concerned over their inability to place 
new commitments at Calcutta. With the 
new, improved shipping schedule, there 
is now no doubt but that the backlog of 
goods awaiting shipment in India will 
be moved, and there is question now 
whether sufficient orders will be placed 
to fill the allotted cargo space. The 
trade feels that an upward revision of 
the price ceiling is needed if supplies 
are to be kept moving and is particu- 
larly convinced that the substitution of 
5% lower prices in the first quarter of 
next year will be impossible. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE B. WAGNER JOINS 
STAFF OF FEDERATION 


George B. Wagner, of Manhattan, 
Kansas, widely known authority on flour 
mill insects, is joining the staff of the 
Millers National Federation Oct. 15. 
His duties will principally be to handle 
industry problems in the weevily flour 
field, including contacts with railroads 
and pure food authorities, as well as as- 
sisting individual millers in perfecting 
methods of insect control in mills and 
elevators. For the past 10 years Mr. 
Wagner has been employed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Entomology, and has been 
located in the federal mill insect labora- 
tory at Manhattan. His extensive re- 
search work on flour mill insects has 
been conducted in part in mills scattered 
over a wide area, and he has a wide 
acquaintance with the members of the 
milling industry. Mr. Wagner will make 
his headquarters in the Chicago office of 
the federation. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 








Previous Sept. 28, Sept. 30, Oct..1, 

Sept. 27, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 

Northwest 363,068 332,993 390,932 430,556 374,126 
Southwest 578,582 558,563 539,225 656,468 569,815 
BUENO ccc cesecccncccccccccese 204,235 197,954 216,603 269,659 239,886 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 136,690 131,727 141,349 129,925 133,015 
Western Division .......... 66,804 67,801 69,386 85,469 71,279 
fe Te eee 26,573 24,833 38,970 44,865 109,462 
North Pacific Coast ..........+6 136,499 130,935 161,331 162,517 “+ $89,256 
WORN sc ivswdscdscescvocne 1,512,451 1,444,806 1,557,796 1,779,459 1,586,839 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 


c——————Percentage of activity 


Sept. 27, Previous Sept. 28, 

1941 week 1940 

Northwest ....... 64 57 68 

Southwest ....... 82 79 76 

Buffalo ..cccssese 69 67 74 
Central West— 

Eastern Div. .. 75 78 75 

Western Div. .. 57 58 59 

Southeast ........ 70 65 70 

N. Pacific Coast .. 66 64 75 

Potala ..ccees 72 69 72 








Crop-year production 
uly lt 





~~ ¢ J y Y 
Sept. 30, Oct. 1, Sept. 27, Sept. 28, 
1939 1938 1941 1940 
56 3,805,615 3,972,854 
95 80 6,666,087 6,231,660 
90 81 2,472,507 2,536,279 
80 80 1,624,709 1,609,496 
73 43 700,482 814,185 
79 91 291,204 367,457 
73 57 1,578,800 1,774,141 
84 72 17,139,404 17,306,072 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 21-27 ...... 415,500 343,779 83 
Previous week 415,500 319,939 77 
WORP GOO. viccess 415,500 311,233 75 
Two years ago... 403,200 354,946 88 
Five-year Average .....ccecsscceees 75 
Ten-year AVETAGS .........ereccees 73 
Kansas City 
Sept. 21-27 ...... 180,000 144,234 80 
Previous week .. 180,000 154,704 86 
(. OO eae 180,000 133,787 74 
Two years ago... 175,200 194,325 111 
Five-year AVeCrage ....sceceseceeees 77 
Ten-year AVETAZE .....cseeececcees 75 
Wichita 
Sept. 21-27 ...... 56,700 40,865 712 
Previous week .. 56,700 37,255 66 
BOOP BBO cccecss 56,700 44,886 79 
Two years ago... 56,700 51,397 91 
Salina 
Sept. 21-27 ...... 56,100 49,704 89 
Previous week 56,100 46,665 83 
TOA BOS o.cccce 56,100 49,319 88 
Two years ago... 56,100 55,800 99 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept, 21-27 ...... 130,800 92,653 71 
Previous week 130,800 87,334 67 
Year ago :...... 141,600 90,277 64 
Two years ago... 147,300 104,916 71 
Five-year Average .......s.eseeeees 69 
DeR-VORF ABVETABS  vesecccccccccese e 71 


Portland District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 21-27 ...... 74,600 43,846 59 
Previous week,.. 74,600 43,601 58 
Year ago ....... 74,600 71,054 95 
Two years ago... 69,600 57,601 77 
DIVO-VORF GVETERS occccvcccccscccece 67 
TOER*VORE AQVOTERS «occ vcsvcvevsccecs 64 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. 21-27 ...... 294,600 204,235 69 
Previous week 294,600 197,954 67 
ZOO ABO .csceer 289,800 216,603 74 
Two years ago... 296,900 269,659 90 
WEVO-FOOP QVETEROS pc cscccccsccscece 77 
Ten-year Average .........eseeeeee 80 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 21-27 ...... 389,550 221,767 57 
Previous week 389,550 202,837 52 
WOO GO ccvcces 389,550 235,690 61 
Two years ago... 409,650 271,527 69 
Five-year Average ........scececees 55 
DOM FORF GVETERO wcccscccccccsecre 56 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 21-27 ...... 179,100 141,301 79 
Previous week 179,100 130,556 73 
CORP GP ccnccce 180,900 155,242 86 
Two years ago... 258,900 159,029 88 
WUVOsFORF GVOTARO cc ccccscccsccsces 67 
DOM-FORE AVOTEGS ccccccscctecccecs 62 


CENTRAL WEST 


Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 21-27 ...... 182,820 136,690 75 
Previous week 168,720 131,727 78 
Year ago ....... 189,420 141,349 76 
Two years ago... 161,400 129,925 80 
Five-year average ......sceseseeees 73 
DOB-VORF BVOTERO 2c ceccccccseccces 74 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 21-27 ...... 117,600 66,804 57 

Previous week 117,600 67,801 58 

Year ago ....... 117,600 69,386 59 

Two years ago... 117,600 85,469 73 

Five-year Average ........eeeeeeee A 57 

POR-FORF BVOTABO cc ccccccccesvecece 60 
THE SOUTHEAST 

Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 


and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbls tivity 

Sept. 21-27 ...... 37,800 26,573 70 
Previous week 37,800 24,833 65 
STOOP BOS cowrecrs 55,500 38,970 70 
Two years ago... 57,000 44,865 79 
Five-year Average ......ceeeeceeces 74 
Ten-YOAr AVETATE .....ccccscccccce 76 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with’ 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, 


7-—Northwest—, 


-—Buffalo—, -—Combined—. 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date 


Sept. 21-27 ..... 27,126 315,587 13,916 
Previous week .. 25,994 13,296 
Two weeks ago.. 25,656 13,613 
BO4O cccccsecees 25,289 292,108 14,631 
BOSD. sevecsvvcee 30,394 316,119 16,795 
an -» 26,393 297,681 14,588 
aE re ee 25,005 313,513 13,002 
Five-yr. average 26,841 307,002 14,586 


production to date production to date 


149,712 7,659 94,090 48,701 669,389 
7,423 46,713 
8,133 47,402 
150,177 8,123 95,211 48,043 537,496 
166,197 10,112 102,732 57,301 585,048 
159,678 8,996 102,876 49,977 660,235 
140,796 7,763 98,047 45,770 552,356 
153,312 8,531 98,591 49,958 668,005 
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HERMAN FAKLER WARNS OF GREATER 
COSTS IN MILLING 


_—~<o— 


Millers National Federation Vice President Cites New Taxes and 
Labor Costs in Address Before Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Dealers Association 


Atiantic City, N. J.—Dividing the 
program between subjects of interest to 
flour millers and feed manufacturers and 
dealers, the Pennsylvania Millers and 
Feed Dealers Association held its sixty- 
fourth annual convention at the Claridge 
Hotel here Sept. 25-27. While attend- 
ance was not as large as had been hoped 
for, the two industries were well repre- 
sented. 

From the standpoint of flour millers, 
the highlight of the program was an 
address by Herman Fakler, Washington, 
D. C., vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. Mr. Fakler discussed 
general business conditions as they are 
affected by Washington 
with particular respect to the flour mill- 
ing industry. 


developments, 


He reviewed many of the steps which 
have been taken by the government in 
the past in respect to the milling and 
grain industries, referring specifically to 
the new tax bill. He warned millers 
that their costs will inevitably advance, 
both through taxation and labor costs, 
and reminded them that only through 
accurate knowledge of such costs can 
businesses continue to be operated suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. Fakler entertained his audience 
by telling of many incidents which occur 
while “Milling Around in Washington,” 
and told the millers he would be glad 
to answer any questions he could re- 
garding the present situation. 

Another address of interest to millers 
was that of A. R. Selby, Germantown, 
Md., who discussed “Our Milling Costs, 
Yesterday and Today.” Mr. Selby said 
that it is more necessary than ever for 
millers to know their costs accurately. 
He quoted figures from his own mill indi- 
cating the advance that has already taken 
place in operating expenses and said that 
still higher costs are likely, due to ad- 
vancing taxes and wages. Mr. Selby 
urged millers to keep their costs on as 
detailed a basis as possible, for, he said, 
it is only through exact knowledge of this 
kind that an accurate picture of the 
whole can be obtained. 

In discussing the “Proper Handling 
and Care of Our 1941 Wheat Crop,” 
John H. Frazier, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Commerce Exchange, said that 
drouth at one period of the growing crop 
and excessive rainfall at another had 
made extreme care necessary in han- 
dling this year’s wheat crop. He also 
spoke of the large stocks of wheat now 
in storage in Philadelphia and other At- 
lantic seaboard elevators, and described 
the steps being taken to keep this wheat 
in good condition. 

Lawrence Zeleny, Grain Standards Re- 
search Laboratory, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, described the ef- 
fect on flour of milling deteriorated 
wheat. This can be the cause of numer- 
ous difficulties, Mr. Zeleny pointed out, 
and he advised millers to use extreme 
care in selecting their wheat as a means 
of avoiding .trouble. 

Professor H. C. Knandel, Pennsylvania 
State College, was one of the speakers 
on the feeding part of the program. He 
discussed “Latest Developments in Poul- 


try Feeds and Flock Improvement 
Methods.” He told of some of the work 
being done at the college, and repeatedly 
emphasized in his address the necessity 
of feed men working closely with poul- 
try raisers. 

Professor Knandel described in some 
detail the various sources of proteins, 


minerals and vitamins, pointing out the 
necessary changes in such sources due to 
the war. He likewisé spoke of the al- 
tered conditions under which poultry is 
now raised, saying that feeds which were 
suitable some years ago might not be 
at all satisfactory now. 

Time and again throughout his address 
he reminded feed dealers of their respon- 
sibility in providing proper feeds. Deal- 
ers, he continued, must be familiar with 
their customers’ requirements and know 
the conditions under which chickens are 
raised so that they may be able to ren- 
der the service rightfully expected of 
them. 


October 1, 194) 


Professor R. H. Olmstead, Pennsylvya- 
nia State College, spoke briefly about the 
dairy cattle industry. He emphasized the 
need for the proper feeding of calves jf 
sturdy cows are to be developed. Over. 
feeding during the first two weeks of a 
calf’s life, according to Professor Oln. 
stead, will do far more harm than under. 
feeding. 

He said that if dairymen have a cer- 
tain percentage of their hay or other 
roughage that is of exceptionally good 
quality, this should be set aside and fed 
later to growing calves. He spoke of 
some of the developments now tuking 
place in the dairy industry, such as rais- 
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ing calves “on the wire,” which is a 
similar practice to that employed by 
many poultry raisers. 

The convention was under the direc- 
tion of H. A. 
president of the association, with W. K. 


Menchy, Lancaster, Pa., 


Harlacher, Highspire, Pa., acting as 
chairman of the business sessions. In 
welcoming the millers and feed dealers, 
Mr. Menchy spoke of the many serious 
problems now confronting the industry, 
making an association more necessary 
than ever before. 

The report of E. J. Eshelman, Lan- 
caster, Pa., treasurer, showed the asso- 


ciation’s finances to be in about the same 
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position as a year ago. George A. Stuart, 
Harrisburg, Pa., secretary, analyzed the 
association’s membership and spoke of 
various activities which seem to have a 
favorable effect upon increasing member- 
ship in the organization. 

Mr. Stuart, who has served the asso- 
ciation as secretary for approximately 
20 years, announced his resignation at 
this meeting, due to the press of other 
business, and he made it clear that he 
will continue as an active member of 
the association. 

The report of the resolutions commit- 
tee, presented by W. G. Martin, Jf 
paid particular tribute to the service 
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rendered the association by Mr. Stuart, 
and extended its good will to him for 
his future success. 

Among various resolutions adopted 
was one to the effect that independent 
feed dealers should be extended the same 
advantages as those given to co-opera- 
tives under the government’s plan to 
store feed in the northeastern states. 

The annual banquet was held on the 
evening of Sept. 26. Elmer J. Eshel- 
was toastmaster. A number of 
prizes were presented to those holding 
lucky numbers. Following the banquet 
a floor show was presented. 

J. E. Lentz, Laury’s Station, Pa., 


man 
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Don't leave me out in the cold! Rush me 2 
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—————————————— 
S. L. RICE MARRIES 





ToLepo, Oxu10.—Samuel L, Rice, 
64, Rice Grain Co., Toledo, and Meta- 
mora Elevator Co., recently elected 
president of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Association at its To- 
ledo convention, and Mrs. Margaret 
R. Ladd, 53, were married last week 
and following a wedding breakfast at 
the Sylvania Country Club, left on a 
motor trip to New York and New 
England. They will reside at Mata- 
mora, Ohio, on their return. 





chairman of the nominating committee, 
said that it was felt best to retain the 
present officers for another year, due to 
the unsettled conditions that now prevail. 
The following officers were, therefore, re- 
elected: 

H. A. Menchy, Lancaster, Pa., presi- 
dent; S. H. Rogers, Washington, D. C., 
first vice president; S. P. F. Kline, 
Boonsboro, Md., second vice president; 
E. J. Eshelman, Lancaster, Pa., treas- 
urer. 

The following directors were elected: 
A. R. Selby, Germantown, Md; R. M. 
Hartzel, Chalfonte, Pa; Lang Dayton, 
Towanda, Pa; J. E. Lentz, Laury’s Sta- 
tion, Pa; R. C. Miner, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa; Warren K. Harlacher, Highspire, 
Pa; L. H. Vermilya, Muncy, Pa; Miles 
Wentzel, Landisburg, Pa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Many Cooks... 


Northwest Chemists Sharpen 
Appetites on River Cruise, 
Then Broil Own Steaks 


The annual picnic of the Northwest 
Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, was held Sept. 28. The party, 
120 men, women and children, boarded 
a river steamer at Hastings, Minn., and 
cruised on the St. Croix for seven hours. 
A light luncheon was served on board, 
after which 100 or more door prizes were 
distributed to lucky ticket holders. Ar- 
riving back at Hastings, the chemists 
and their families drove to the King 
Midas flour mill. In the park beside the 
mill, Walter Tarling, general superin- 
tendent for the company, had had a 
100-ft trench dug, in which a charcoal 
fire burned from end to end. Principal 
amusement was that provided by the 
picnickers themselves when they broiled 
the steaks for their own sandwiches. 
What food was left over—and there was 
plenty of it—was distributed, lottery- 
like, to ticket holders. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FORT WORTH WHEAT STOCKS 
TOTAL 12,958,000 BUS 

Fort Wortnu, Texas.—Posted stocks of 
wheat in elevators and mills at Fort 
Worth Sept. 20 amounted to 12,958,000 
bus, compared to 10,772,000 bus same 
date last year. This week’s stocks are 
almost the same as a week previous, and 
have probably reached their peak for 
this season, unless more wheat is brought 
here from northern terminals to relieve 
congestion there. 

Total of all grain stocks here is now 
about 14,000,000 bus, so that allowing 
for turning room and for light wheat 
taking up more room than heavier grain, 
there should still be room here for three 
to four million bushels of grain. 
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RAIN RECORDS BROKEN 
IN SOUTH MANITOBA 


Damage From Sprouting Expected to Be 
Heavy—Peace River Country to 
Show Big Loss 
Wixnirec, Man.—Weeping skies con- 
tinued to soak large sections of western 
Canada, where a small percentage of 
uncut grain and considerable stooked 
and swathed crop remains to be threshed. 
September precipitation records of 29 
years’ standing were shattered at many 
points in the southern half of Manitoba 
as rains last week continued to increase 

the month’s total, 

Rainfall in southern Manitoba ranged 
anywhere from .50 inches to more than 
two inches, while elsewhere in the West 
precipitation varied from light showers 
to almost one inch. The lightest rains 
were in Saskatchewan. 

Frost was experienced almost every 
night and at many points temperatures 
dropped 16° below freezing. Saturday 
morning Kamsack, Sask., registered 26° 
of frost. Over the weekend the skies 
cleared and bright weather prevailed over 
most of the Canadian prairies. 

East of the Red River Valley in Man- 
itoba, the acreage to wheat and coarse 
grains is small, but numerous fields are 
under water. Small rivers have over- 
run their banks. Reports of sprouting 
grain are common from southern Man- 
itoba to the Peace River territory in 
Alberta. Damage from this cause will 
be heavy. Grades are being lowered and 
much grain will be graded rejected for 
sprouts, 

The Alberta Wheat Pool estimates that 
roughly 10% of wheat and coarse grains 
in that province remain to be cut. The 
Northern Alberta Railway report says, 
with fine weather, harvesting operations 
in the Peace River district cannot get 
under way for several days. 

The Peace River country in northern 
Alberta will show the greatest loss from 
unfavorable harvesting weather, accord- 
ing to a survey by the National Grain 
Co. The report says that no threshing 
has been done to date and reports of 
sprouting in the stooks are general, the 
most damage being reported in oats. 

“Other areas, namely western Mani- 
toba, southeastern Saskatchewan and 
South and central Alberta, state some 
bleaching and sprouting, but the aver- 
age damage will be less severe. In other 
areas damage has been limited to weath- 
ering and the resultant loss of grade on 
grain threshed after the rain.” 

Indications point to a western wheat 
crop this year of 279,000,000 bus, the 
Weekly Market News says in its final 
crop report for the season. Manitoba’s 
crop is placed at 55,444,000 bus; Sas- 
katchewan’s 131,262,000, and Alberta’s 
92,052,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER WHEAT SEEDING 
SLOWED IN TEXAS, KANSAS 


Wicurra, Kansas. — Southern Kansas 
farmers are busy harvesting sorghum 
crops and putting up ensilage to the neg- 
lect of winter wheat seeding. It is re- 
ported by county farm agents in this 
area that seeding is much later this year 
than usual and especially later than a 
‘year ago. 

Part of this is due to dry weather this 
month, but more is due to fear of the 
‘Hessian fly, which did considerable dam- 
age in various southern Kansas localities 
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this year, because of last fall’s late 
frost. Subsoil moisture is reported as 
fairly good, but a good rain is needed 
to wet the top soil. Only a little more 
than a half inch of rain has fallen in 
September, compared with 6.14 inches 
last year and a normal of 3.12 inches 
for that month. 
¥ ¥ 
Planting Progresses 

Ox.taHoma Crtry, Oxia.—With seed 
beds in excellent condition from the 
standpoint of surface and subsoil mois- 
ture, planting of wheat is progressing 
satisfactorily in all sections of Okla- 
homa, In the panhandle, early planted 
wheat is coming up and looking good, 
although some damage from grasshop- 
pers is reported. In the northeastern 
counties much 20% phosphate fertilizer is 
being applied to wheat acreage. 

Winter oats and barley are being 
planted in the southern and eastern 
counties, Harvesting of corn and early 
planted sorghums is under way. 


¥ ¥ 
Preparations Hampered 

Fort Wortu, Texas.—While there is 
good subsoil moisture over the entire 
state because of abundant rains in early 
summer, it has rained but little since 
and the top soil is dry. This has inter- 
fered with preparation of the seed bed 
for the fall sowing of wheat. Fair rains 
in parts of the panhandle permitted sow- 
ing to start in the favored localities 
about Sept. 1, but the work was soon 
stopped by recurring dry weather, This 
wheat is up and being attacked by grass- 
hoppers. Some wheat has been dusted 
in, but in general the sowing is being held 
up waiting for fall rains. However, 
there is still plenty of time for fall seed- 
ing in this part of the Southwest. 
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Peas Produce Better 
Wheat Yields 


OKLAHOMA City, OKkLA.—Wheat land 
planted to Austrian winter peas pro- 
duces 35 to 45 bus of wheat per acre, 
assert A. E. Ford, of Garfield County, 
and E. F. Nicholson, of Major County. 
Careful experiments in this method of 
fertilizing land to be sowed to wheat 
were conducted by these two wheat grow- 
ers. More than a 10-bu increase per 
acre was harvested on the lands where 
the peas had been plowed under. The 
peas afford a cover crop protection to 
the soil and add valuable minerals which 
insure good seed wheat, 
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PIEDMONT MILLERS PLAN 
ANNUAL MEETING OCT. 2 


Priorities, rising production costs and 
the flour price situation are topics sched- 
uled for discussion at the annual fall 
meeting of the Piedmont Millers Asso- 
ciation to be held Oct. 2 at the O. Henry 
Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. 
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OATS SHORTAGE INDICATED 

Vancouver, B. C.—Sharp shortage of 
oats for feeding purposes is indicated 
on the British Columbia coast this sea- 
son as a result of the continued bad 
weather which has hampered harvesting. 

A week ago feed and elevator com- 
panies here sought to aid lower main- 
land farmers who were faced with the 
loss of most of their oat crop. They of- 


fered to pay half the cost of drying 





these oats still lying unthreshed in the 
fields together with a considerable vol- 
ume of damp oats already in granaries. 

So far only a few of the farmers have 
taken advantage of the offer, partly due 
to inability to thresh the oats under the 
continued rainy weather. Some feed 
men anticipate that upwards of 2,000 
tons of these oats will be lost. 

Only very limited supplies are expected 
from Alberta where most of the fields 
are already under snow and to make 
things worse for coast livestock men, 
dealers have just about given up hope of 
getting any important supplies out of the 
fertile Peace River area in the north. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SPRING WHEAT ARRIVING 
RAPIDLY AT TERMINALS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Spring wheat is 
being shipped to terminals more rapidly 
than had been anticipated. Minneapolis 
last week received 4,057 cars of all varie- 
ties, and Duluth unloaded 1,945. The 
heavy run is attributed to the almost 
continuous rains which have fallen in 
North Dakota since harvesting began. 
Farm storage and many country eleva- 
tors are not equipped to safely handle 
this wet grain. 

The result has been a sharp break in 
the bid prices at terminal markets. No. 
1 dark northern wheat, testing 1414% 
moisture, broke 7c bu last week in Minne- 
apolis. Ordinary No. 1, 12 to 18% pro- 
tein, running 13 to 1314% moisture, sold 
at 5@8c bu under the December option. 
The discounts varied considerably, how- 
ever, depending upon the quantity of 
wet grain in the daily receipts. Protein 
premiums strengthened a little. For 
14% protein wheat 2c additional over 
above price was paid, 4c additional for 
15% and 8c additional for 16%. 

With terminal storage space very lim- 
ited, cash wheat prices from day to day 
depend largely upon the ability of ele- 
vators to handle the damp, tough grain, 

¥ ¥ 
Steady Movement to Duluth 

Duturn, Minn.—Grain arrivals at Du- 
luth-Superior continue to keep up stead- 
ily, on a liberal scale, With 4,162,000 
bus being received into elevators the 
past week and outloadings running to 
4,000,000 bus, there was very little change 
in the storage situation. Any space open 
because of shipments is closed up imme- 
diately by new arrivals from country 
points—a condition that will probably 
exist through the navigation season, 

Further withdrawals of Canadian 
wheat and barley in bond last week re- 
duced total holdings carried in local 
elevators down to 1,797,000 bus. With 
any appreciable spurt in shipping opera- 
tions this trend would quickly exhaust 
stocks, Last week’s shipments totaled 
861,356 bus, along with 7,000 bus wheat, 
duty paid and transferred to domestic 
stocks, 











ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


Buenos Armes, ARGENTINA.—Further 
frosts have somewhat damaged flaxseed, 
but wheat very little. Wheat in half of 
the country needs good rains soon in 


order to prevent deterioration, Export 


trade continues about unchanged, with- 
out feature. 
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TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
SPACE NEARLY FULL 


Only 16% Open at 40 Markets, With 10%, 
Required for Handling—Cash 
Grain at Discount 





Approximately 84% of the commercial 
grain storage capacity at 40 terminals 
in the United States was occupied on 
Sept. 1, the Department of Agriculture 
estimates. Not all of the remaining 
space is available for storage, as ele- 
vators require about 10% of their ca- 
pacity for proper handling of stored 
grain. Also, there has been further con- 
traction of available room since Sept. 1, 
and the new harvest of corn and soy- 
beans will soon be in full swing. 

One effect of the situation has been 
that cash grain prices are sharply below 
futures quotations at most leading ter- 
minals, because lack of space has cur- 
tailed elevator demand. Discounts of 
spot prices under futures are the largest 
in recent years. The scarcity of terminal 
space has also caused the backing up of 
an unusually large amount of grain on 
farms and elsewhere in temporary stor- 
age. Rigid control of the movement of 
grain to most markets, however, has 
averted the necessity for complete em- 
bargoes. 

Reports to the Department of Agri- 
culture indicated that out of total ca- 
pacity of 141,070,000 bus at Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Duluth and Superior, only 11,- 
428,000 bus space was empty. 

Regular elevator space on the Atlantic 
Coast totaled 27,150,000 bus, with 4,566,- 
000 unoccupied; on the Gulf Coast 14,- 
686,000, with 3,229,000 unoccupied. 

Buffalo, with 51,216,000 bus capacity, 
had 6,157,000 empty. Chicago, with 43,- 
739,000 bus capacity, had 7,521,000 
empty. 

Regular elevators in Kansas City, with 
capacity of 47,284,000 bus, had 1,802,000 
empty; Fort Worth, with 12,930,000 ca- 
pacity, had 2,264,000 empty; Omaha, with 
24,450,000 capacity, had 1,005,000 empty. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. JEANNETTE HENDRICKS 
JOINS FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Curicaco, I1u.—Wheat Flour Institute 
announces a recent addition to its home 
economics staff. Mrs. Jeannette B. Hen- 
dricks, of San Francisco, has been chosen 
as a field worker to represent the insti- 
tute on the west coast and in the western 
states. 

Although Mrs. Hendricks has a mid- 
western heritage, having studied at In- 
diana University and experience as 4 
high school teacher, she has lived in Cali- 
fornia for more than 20 years. At the 
University of California, Berkeley, she 
has regently earned her masters’ degree 
in nutrition. She was consulting nutri- 
tionist with Dr. W. Palmer Lucas, well- 
known pediatrician in San Francisco and 
a member of the staff of the University 
of California Medical School, department 
of pediatrics. 

Before accepting her present position 
with the Wheat Flour Institute she had 
been doing nutritional research with the 
Galen Co., Inc., distributors of vitamin 
products, Berkeley, Cal. Her first work 
for the institute will be done on the west 
coast in schools, colleges, in home eco- 
nomics extension departments, with pub- 
lic health associations, newspapers, radios 
and with dietitians and nutritionists. 
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HAT acomfort it is to see good flours 










trucked into your bakery... flours like 

Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers. Flours milled by 

Standard Milling Company give you a feeling of 

security and a peace of mind that comes from 

GENERAL OFFICES confidence in knowing you have bought the best. 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


es STAN DARD conoany 
taurrALO BAKERY FLOURS 


ad 
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KING MIDAS RYE PRODUCTS 
GIVE ADDED FLAVOR 


Lovers of Rye bread are lovers of rye flavor— 














¥ real rye flavor obtainable only from products milled 
a 4 NA —not to a price—but to a taste. 
Vv 
7 And that’s the way we mill King Midas Rye 
Products. The choicest Mississippi Valley Rye 
grain, milled with traditional King Midas care, will 
provide an extra taste treat for your customers. 
There is a freshly milled, flavor packed, King 
Midas Rye Flour available for any type of Rye 
bread your customers prefer. Your King Midas 
representative will be glad to quote you prices and 
furnish details of our specialized Rye service to 
bakers. 
V7 
is ng Midas 
4 
Y M7 
NZ 





RYE PRODUCTS 


KING MIDAS. FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











PATENT RYES ¢ MEDIUM RYES © DARK RYES * RYE MEALS 





“TISMERTA” 





c| AMERICAN 
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ISMERTA has fairly earned the right to be on 


any baker's “first preferred’ flour list. 


ISMERTA is not a fancy priced flour. Neither is 


* 4i * Ml 
it a price flour. 


ISMERTA claims consideration only on score of 
its proved performance merits. 


ISMERTA—please keep it in mind—is not just so 
much protein and so little ash at so much per barrel. 


ISMERTA is a particular type of flour with def- 


inite performance characteristics,—far better than 
most but equalled probably now and then. 


It could be milled to the baker's own specifica- 
tions,—but it is sure to be far better when milled 
to its own rigid standards. 








Big Sales Talk—Just Try “ISMERTA” 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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FLOUR 


The Whole Power of Government Is 
Backing the Better Bread Campaign 


But better bread does not mean enrich- 
ment’ alone. 


It means bread that actually is better,— 
better in all-‘round quality, in texture, 
flavor, appetite-appeal. 


And the baker who builds his loaf up 


to this higher standard will win in con- 
sumer favor— 





Will win for his own business success. 


No Baker Can Make Good Bread 
without Using Good Flour 








THEM DLANDFLOURMTLUNG CO 
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HOTEL STATLER 
Boston, Mass. 
Convention Headquarters 


|e 














BOSTON! 


HE most important meeting and conven- 
tion in the entire history of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association will be held in 
Boston from October 12 to 15 inclusive. 
As the nation swings faster into all-out 
efforts for national defense, the American 
baker’s place in the program becomes more 
and more essential. Health defense is vital. 
Many outstanding scientists, government 
officials, educators and consumers will 
speak at the Enriched Bread sessions and 
attend enlightening round-table meetings. 
The need for bread enrichment, past ac- 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 


OCTOBER 12-15...1941 ANNUAL 

BAKERS MEETING AND 

CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


complishments, future plans and the im- 
portance attached to bread enrichment by 
your Government, will hold your interest 
from start to finish: As never before you will 
come to realize your part in the national 
drive for improved national health—and 
learn how your business and your industry 
will be benefited. Thé effect of priorities on 
the industry and of the activities of the OPM 
and OPACS will be discussed. 

Make your plans now for the big Boston 
meeting and convention... We'll be seein’ 


you! 


INC. © © ST. LOUIS 
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Swell place for a billboard 











OF 


CES 





advertising your flour 


You have a billboard in 
flour. You can make it effe¢tive by printing your brand large enough 


he pantry of every home that uses your 





to cover the face of the bag. Isn't this worth while when you realize 
there is no other way to hive your advertising message taken home 


by the customer and kep}{ there until a repeat purchase is made? 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES TELL 
ABOUT ENRICHED BREAD 


Although special articles on enriched 
pread have appeared during the past few 
months in more than 20 national maga- 
zines, this important topic is still re- 
ceiving much attention from magazine 
writers and editors. Stories about en- 
riched bread are printed in the current 
issues of at least half a dozen leading 
magazines and journals. 

Among the articles dealing directly 
with enriched bread are stories in the 
August issue of McCall’s, the August is- 
sue of R. N. A. Journal for Nurses, the 
September issue of Physical Culture, the 
September issue of What’s New in Home 
Economics, and the October issue of Life 
and Health. 
subject of nutrition, with mention of the 


Articles on the general 


significance of enriched bread, appear 
in the August issue of Fortune, the 
Aug. 2 issue of Liberty, and the Septem- 
ber issue of Boys’ Life. 

Writing under the title, “Dietary Ad- 
vantages of Enriched Bread,” Dr. James 
A. Tobey states in the September issue 
of What’s New in Home Economics that, 
“Enriched bread is a noteworthy con- 
tribution to better nutrition, which de- 
serves universal commendation and sup- 
port. Bread has long been recognized 
as our best and cheapest source of neces- 
sary food energy, and as a good source 
of valuable proteins. Enriched bread 
possesses these dietary qualities, plus the 
advantages of vitamins and minerals 
which help to promote the best physical 
fitness and morale.” Dr. Tobey is also 
author of the article in the October issue 
of Life and Health, which describes the 
value ef the “morale vitamin B,,” and 


i tells how it may be obtained through 


enriched bread. 

In the September issue of Physical Cul- 
ture magazine, Russell W. Varney as 
chairman of the nutritional committee 
of the American Institute of Baking 
writes about the “Listen, America” radio 
program and outlines the many advan- 
tages of enriched bread. 

Material and facts about enriched 
bread were supplied to the writers of 
many of the articles on this subject by 
the Department of Nutrition of the 
American Institute of Baking, which has 
furnished data to literally hundreds of 
authors, editors and newspaper syndi- 
cate writers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


High Scores Pay Off 


The Ohio River Valley Bakers Club 
held its regular monthly meeting at 
Maysville, Ky., Sept. 10, with Roy Black- 
burn acting as host. A very pleasant 
afternoon was spent at the Maysville 
Country Club playing golf, and a dinner 
was served at the Central Hotel, Mays- 
ville, Ky. The usual procedure of pre- 
senting golf prizes to the better players 
was reversed and those who put out the 
most exercise, in other words, turned in 
the high scores, were paid off accord- 
ingly. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





New Hampshire Bakers 
Name Miss Energy 


Over 200 bakers, allied men and guests 
attended the meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire bakers, held Sept. 9 at Manchester. 
Highlight of the program was the con- 
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test for Miss Energy of New Hamp- 
shire, to represent the state in the selec- 
tion of Miss Energy of America at the 
A.B.A. convention in Boston, Oct. 12-15. 
The successful candidate was Miss Mar- 
guerite Lavigne, Ferretti’s Bakery, Man- 
chester, who was selected from a comely 
field. Speakers at the meeting included 
Dr. Demase Caren, mayor of Manches- 
ter, and Miss Alice Dowling, Standard 
Brands, Inc. The A.I.B. film, “Give Us 
This Day—The Story of Bread,” was 
shown. The meeting was conducted by 
Robert E. Sullivan, Boston, executive 
secretary of the New England Bakers 
Association. 


BAKERS AGREE TO LIMIT 
DELIVERIES TO SAVE GAS 


SprinGFieLpD, “Mass.—Ten_ Springfield 
baking concerns agreed Sept. 5 to cur- 
tailment of their delivery schedules in 
the interests of saving gasoline. Repre- 
sentatives of eight of the bakeries agreed 
to a three-point program at a conference 
with Mayor Putnam at City Hall. Two 
others, the Hathaway and Allied Baking 
companies, had indicated in advance their 
willingness to adhere to any schedule 
drawn up by their competitors. 

In the first place, the bakers volun- 
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teered to make regular deliveries only 
six days a week. In effect, this means 
there will be no deliveries on Sundays, 
except in the case of bakers catering to 
the Jewish trade, which will get no Sat- 
urday deliveries. 

The second point. agreed to was no 
deliveries to restaurants on Sunday, and 
the third, no special deliveries on Sun- 
days. 

The eight concerns represented at the 
conference were Continental and General 
Baking companies, Weidlich’s Home Bak- 
ery, White Lily, Magaziner, Daum and 
Ward Baking companies and the Frisbie 
Pie Co. 





A standing order for WYTASE 
is a Standing order for better bread 


WYTASE WOULD IMPROVE THE 
APPEARANCE OF YOUR LOAF. 





IT CERTAINLY WOULD: 1 WOULD 
NEVER HAVE THIS DARK COLOR 
AND COARSE TEXTURE IF | 


HADN'T RUN OUT OF 
WYTASE* 





ad / 


Te experience of this Canadian baker 


shows that a baker’s worries are minimized 
when he has a standing order for WYTASE. 
When he ran out, he immediately noticed the 
darker color and coarser texture of his breads. 

WYTASE proves its value daily in producing 
breads of whiter crumb color and with a finer 
texture and better flavor. And the very definite 


consumer preference is shown by their purchase 
of more than 100 million pounds of WYTASE 


breads every month. 


TRADE MARK 









Pa 
ee 


A 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural 
enzyme ingredient for whitening 


and conditioning the dough. 


*Original report on file. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
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Epiror’s Nore.—Graham bread gets its 
name from Dr. Sylvester Graham, a 
Presbyterian minister, who a little over 
100 years ago devoted much of his time 
to the condemning of white bread and 
the praise of whole wheat bread. He did 
considerable writing in regard to his 
dietary beliefs, with a book about bread 
and bread baking perhaps his outstand- 
ing literary effort. The matter that fol- 
lows is the concluding chapter of that 
book. Preceding chapters have appeared 
consecutively in recent issues of this 
journal. 

v ¥ 


HO then shall make our bread? 

For after all that science in its 

utmost accuracy can do, in as- 
certaining principles and in laying down 
rules, there is little certainty that any 
one, who undertakes to make bread mere- 
ly by rule, will be anything like uniform- 
ly successful. We may make a batch 
of bread according to certain rules, and 
it may prove excellent; and then we may 
make another batch according to the same 
rules, which may be very poor. For if 
we follow our rules ever so closely, there 
may be some slight differences in the 
quality or condition of the meal or the 
yeast, or something else, which will ma- 
terially alter the character of the bread, 
if we do not exercise a proper care and 
judgment, and vary our operations ac- 
cording as the particular circumstances 
of the case may require. 

Correct rules are certainly very valu- 
able; but they can only serve as general 
way-marks, in the art of bread-making. 
Uniform success can only be secured by 
the exercise of that mature judgment 
which is always able to dictate those 
extemporaneous measures which every 
exigency and circumstance may require; 
and such a judgment can only result from 
a care and attention and experience 
which are the offspring of that moral 
sensibility which duly appreciates the 
importance of the quality of bread, in 
relation to the happiness and welfare of 
those that consume it. 

But are we to look for such a sensi- 
bility in public bakers? Can we expect 
that they will feel so lively and so strong 
an interest for our enjoyment and for 
our physical and intellectual and moral 
well-being, that they will exercise all 
that care and attention and patience, and 
watch with that untiring vigilance and 
solicitude in all the progress of their op- 
erations, which are indispensably neces- 
sary in order to secure us the best of 
bread? 

Or can we reasonably expect to find 
these qualifications in domestics—in those 
who serve us for hire? Many a female 
domestic, it is true, can make much bet- 
ter bread than her mistress can. Many 
a female domestic has an honest and 
sincere desire to do her duty faithfully; 
but can she be actuated by those sensi- 
bilities and affections which alone can 
secure that careful attention, that sound- 
ness of judgment, that accuracy of op- 
eration, without which the best of bread 
cannot uniformly, if ever, be produced? 

No;—it is the wife, the mother only— 
she who loves her husband and her chil- 
dren as woman ought to love, and who 
rightly perceives the relations between 
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THE ART OF BAKING GOOD BREAD 


Dr. Graham Prays for Loving Care and Vigilance in Bread Making 


the dietetic habits and physical and moral 
conditions of her loved ones, and justly 
appreciates the importance of good bread 
to their physical and moral welfare— 
she alone it is, who will be ever inspired 
by that cordial and unremitting affection 
and solicitude which will excite the vig- 
ilance, secure the attention, and prompt 
the action requisite to success, and essen- 


tial to the attainment of that maturity of 
judgment and skillfulness of operation, 
which are the indispensable attributes of 
a perfect bread-maker. And could wives 
and mothers fully comprehend the im- 
portance of good bread in relation to all 
the bodily and intellectual and moral in- 
terests of their husbands and children, 
and in relation to the domestic and social 
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and civil welfare of mankind, and to their 
religious prosperity, both for time an 
eternity, they would estimate the art and 
duty of bread-making far, very far mor 
highly than they now do. They would 
then realize that, as no one can feel 
deep and delicate an interest for their 
husbands’ and children’s happiness as 
they do, so no one can be so proper 4 
person to prepare for them that portion 
of their aliment, which requires a degree 
of care and attention that can only spring 
from the lively affections and solicitude 
of a wife and mother. 

But it is a common thing to hear 
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to their 
ne and @iwomen say—“We cannot always have 
art and pod bread, if we take ever so much 
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pains;—it will sometimes be heavy, and 
sometimes be sour, and sometimes badly 
baked, in spite of all our care.” 

It may be true that such things will 
sometimes happen, even with the best of 
care;—but I believe that there is almost 
infinitely more poor bread than there is 
any good excuse for. The truth is, the 
quality of bread is a matter of too little 
consideration; and therefore too little 
care is given to the making of it. More- 
lover, the sense of taste is so easily vitiat- 
led, that we can very easily become recon- er, 


quality. 


never know it.” 


to hear 


” 
— ——__ 


ciled to the most offensive gustatory 
qualities, and even learn to love them; 
and it is a very common thing to fina 
families so accustomed to sour bread, 
that they have no perception of its acid 


“It is very strange,” 
me one day at her. dinner table, “that 
some folks always have sour bread, and 
She then went on to 
name a number of families in the circle 
of her acquaintance, who, she said, in- 
variably had sour bread upon their tables 
when she visited them—‘“and they nev- 
continued she, “seem to have the 


. 
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least consciousness that their bread is 
not perfectly sweet and good.” 

Yet this very lady, at the very moment 
she was thus addressing me, had sour 
bread upon her own table; and although 
I had for many months been very fre- 
quently at her table, I had never found 
any but sour bread upon it. Still she 
was wholly unconscious of the fact. 

Difficult however as most women think 
it is, to have good bread always, yet 
there are some women who invariably 
have excellent bread. I have known such 
women. The wife of Thomans Van Win- 
kle, Esq., of the beautiful valley of Boone- 


said a lady to 








uere’s PROOF THAT INCH-COST 


IS THE TRUE COST: 


y COMPARE THESE 3 


(B) THis CAKE 
cOosTsS 
LESS 


INCH-COST—$.0379 per INCH 


(A) tHIs CAKE 
COSTS THE 
MOST 


INCH-COST — $.0420 per INCH 








FORMULAS 





(C) tHis CAKE 
COSTS THE 
LEAST 


INCH-COST— $.0338 per INCH 





3 lbs. su 

24% lbs. Tonteod shortening 
2 ozs. salt 

2 lbs. whole eggs 

2 lbs. liquid milk 

5 lbs. No. 3 grade cake flour 
21% ozs. baking powder 
Flavor 


LAYERS SCALED 10 OZS. 


Batter Cost... $.0840 per pound 
INCH-Cost ....$.0420 per INCH 


4 lbs. sugar 

24% lbs. hydrogenated 
shortening 

2 ozs. salt 

2 lbs. 8 ozs. whole eggs 

2 Ibs. 12 ozs. liquid milk 

5 Ibs. No. 2 grade cake flour 

214 ozs. baking powder 

Flavor 


LAYERS SCALED 10 OZS. 


Batter Cost... $.0872 per pound 
INCH-Cost ....%$.0379 per INCH 


6 lbs. 4 ozs. sug: 

24% lbs. Quik- Blend 

3 ozs. salt 

4 lbs. whole eggs 

4 Ibs. 4 ozs. liquid milk 

5 lbs. best grade cake flour 
5 ozs. baking powder 
Flavor 


LAYERS SCALED 10 OZS. 
Batter Cost... $.0915 per pound 
INCH-Cost .... $.0338 per INCH 











You can see at a glance that batter cost can be very 
misleading. INCH-COsT gives you the true cost — because 
it ig based on the number of finished INCHES of cake 
that a batch produces. 


Formula “‘C,”’with the highest batter cost, produces the 
most finished inches of cake. INCH-CosT proves that it is 
the lowest in cost of the 3 formulas...and the best cake. 


That’s why Shortening Headquarters has stressed 
INCH-COST in all of its Quik-Blend basic formulas, be- 
cause all Quik-Blend formulas are based on delivering 
the maximum number of finished cake inches. 


Ask your Shortening Headquarters man to figure 
the INcH-cost of your present formulas. He has the 
New INCH-cost Calculator, with which he can give you 
the correct figures in less time than it takes to tell it. 


Then compare the 1NcH-cosT of your formulas with 
that of the Quik-Blend basic formulas, such as ““D”— 
DW” — “Ds” —and “DC.” This comparison will 
Prove that the Quik-Blend formulas help protect you 
against the squeeze of rising ingredient costs. Further- 
tom Quik-Blend and Quik-Blend formulas again help 
to offset today’s increasing ingredient costs by speed in 
mixing, sureness of results, reduction of cripples and 
longer freshness—keeping the quality up and the cost 


























down. Let the Shortening Headquarters man show you 
the many ways in which Quik-Blend and INCH-COosT 
can be of service to you. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAVANNAH * NEW ORLEANS - SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS - HOUSTON 
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ton, New Jersey—peace to her ashes !— 
was deservedly celebrated throughout the 
whole circle of her acquaintance for her 
excellent bread. Few ever ate at her 
hospitable board once that did not desire 
to enjoy the privilege again. I know not 
how often it has been my good fortune 
to sit at her table; but the times have 
not been few; and though long past, and 
she who presided there has slept for 
years in her grave, yet the remembrance 
of those times and of those hospitalities, 
awakens in my bosom a deep and fervent 
sentiment of gratitude while I write. 

Never at the table of Mrs. Van Winkle 
did I eat poor bread;—and of my numer- 
ous acquaintances who had sat at her 
table, I never heard one say he had 
eaten poor bread there. Her bread was 
invariably good. Nay, it was of such a 
quality that it was impossible for any 
one to eat of it, and not be conscious 
that he was partaking of bread of ex- 
traordinary excellence. 

Mrs. Van Winkle, said I to her one 
day, while I was feasting on her delicious 
bread, tell me truly, is there either a 
miracle or mystery in this matter of 
bread-making, by which you are enabled 
to have such excellent bread upon your 
table at all times, while I rarely ever 
find bread equally good at any other 
table, and at 99 tables in 100, I almost 
invariably find poor bread? Is it neces- 
sarily so? Is it not possible for people 
by any means to have good bread uni- 
formly? 

“There is no necessity for having poor 
bread at any time, if those who make it 
will give proper care and attention to 
their business,” replied Mrs. Van Winkle, 
confidently. “The truth is,” continued 
she, “most people attach very little im- 
portance to the quality of their bread; 
and therefore they give little care to the 
preparation of it. If every woman would 
see that her flour is sweet and good, that 
her yeast is fresh and lively, that her 
bread trough is kept perfectly clean and 
sweet, that her dough is properly mixed 
and thoroughly kneaded, and kept at a 
proper temperature, and at the proper 
time moulded into the loaf, and put into 
the oven, which has been properly heated, 
and there properly baked, then good 
bread would be as common as poor bread 
now is. But while there is such perfect 
carelessness and negligence about the 
matter, it is not surprising that bread 
should be generally poor.” 

Mrs. Van Winkle was undoubtedly cor- 
rect. If anything like the care were given 
to bread-making that its real importance 
demands, a loaf of poor bread would 
rarely be met with. Indeed, if the same 
degree of care were given to bread-mak- 
ing, that is devoted to the making of 
cakes and pastry, we should far more 
generally be blessed with good bread. 

Who does not know, that as soon as 
girls are old enough to go into company 
and to give parties, they begin to notice 
with great interest the qualities of the 
different kinds of cake and pastry which 
they meet with; and whenever they find 
anything very nice, they are exceedingly 
curious to learn precisely how it was 
made. And lest memory be treacherous, 
they will carefully write down the exact 
rules for mixing and cooking it;—“so 
many pounds of flour, so many pounds 
of butter, so many pounds of sugar, so 
many eggs, and spice to your taste—the 
eggs to be beaten so and so, the whole 
mixed so and so, and baked so many 


(Continued on page 67.) 
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A Primer for Bakers— 
Number Six of a Series 





is for Vitalized Flour 


Vitalized Flour contains wheat germ,| “ 
refined and restored to it by the ex-|T: 
clusive Commander-Larabee milling = 
process. Bread baked with it has dis- =: 
tinctive natural wheat flavor, and pro-}: 
vides important vitamins and minerals.|=: 





Most of the flavor and many of the vitamin and mineral constituents of natural wheat fpatrons 
are concentrated in the germ, or growing element of the kernel. Wheat germ is isolated Jus in 
and removed in the usual processes of milling patent flour, reducing the content of these 


vital factors. 


Because wheat germ is retained in Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour, you can depend finding 





on it for the hearty, satisfying natural wheat flavor that customers look for and enjoy in J,,;\*. 
bread. And with consumer education in vitamins developing steadily, a loaf 


baked from Vitalized Flour has added sales-appeal. 


You may obtain Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour in any type or grade 





of patent flour. For complete details about it, ask your Commander-Larabee 








representative. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Epitor’s Note.—Food will build a 
stronger America, Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Associated Grocers 
of America, declares in this article 
which comprises the gist of his re- 
cent address before the Premium 
Advertising Association of Amer- 
‘ jea. Advancing food prices are only 
natural, he explains, as the greater 
number of people employed, higher 
wages, higher prices paid for farm 
and dairy products, all contribute to 
greater purchasing power and this 
greater demand and consumption 
directly affects the natural opera- 
tion of the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

¥ ¥ 


HE selling of groceries has al- 
X= ways been an exciting and inter- 


heat 
ated 


hese 












esting occupation, and it’s becom- 
ing more so every day. These changes 
are so constant and extensive that if one 
went off on a short Rip Van Winkle va- 
cation, he would awaken to a real eyeful 
of new and changed conditions. 

These changes occur throughout the 
whole industry. . . with the farmer. . . 
with the manufacturer . with the 
distributor. 

Farmers are being more and more reg- 
ulated in the growing of their crops and 
in the marketing of them. A farmer 
today has to be a pretty smart person 
in order to keep in step with all that 
is expected of him. 

In distribution, we have witnessed a 
rapid and extensive transition from the 
small service stores over to the larger 
and more attractive stores, many of them 
operating as self-service. Women, in 
growing numbers, are buying their gro- 
ceries today at these beautiful stores. 
And, there is an excellent reason for this 
patronage. These stores tempt Mrs. 
America with their attractiveness in ap- 
pearance, with large varieties of prod- 
ucts in their many available sizes, and 
with attractive prices. 

Among the manufacturers . . . as a 
result of the extensive work carried on 
in their research laboratories, they are 
steadily bringing out new and better 
products, they are improving their old 
products, dressing them up in new and 
attractive packages, and are constantly 
finding additional and better uses for 
them, 

This steady progress in manufacturing 
and distribution of food will continue: 


- . So long as the 50,000 food 
Manufacturers of this country are 
permitted, under our present system 
of free enterprise, to compete with 
each other for a part of the consumer 
dollar ; 

- So long as the several hun- 
dred thousand retail grocers are per- 
mitted to compete with each other in 
Serving the public; 

- So long as the 30,000,000 
housewives, the keenest purchasing 
agents in the world, continue to care- 
fully examine our products and make 
shrewd price comparisons. 


Under this competitive condition, this 
entire industry will be spurred on to even 
Steater accomplishments. There can be 
nO greater stimulant to progress than the 
continuation of this very active competi- 

There can be no better control of 
Prices than the constant vigilance of the 
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30,000,000 housewives who are always on 
guard to get the greatest purchasing 
mileage out of their dollar. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Nothing is more certain than steadily 
changing conditions, and unless one keeps 
pace with these changes, he will soon 
trail the parade. But changes in the 
last two years have moved at such light- 
ning speed, that the human body has 


~ Merchandising Food Products Today 


used up a lot of vitamins trying to keep 
pace with them. This may be a con- 
tributary cause for the new demand for 
vitamins we hear so much about. 

It seems as though it were only yes- 
terday when we were facing the difficult 
problem of what to do with surpluses 

- how to handle the unemployment 
situation and how to struggle out of 
the depression. Those were the real and 
very grim problems. But look at the 
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situation we are facing today. Instead 
of surpluses we must now contend’ with 
shortages, instead of unemployment we 
must now try to find skilled men to fill 
the thousands of newly created jobs . . . 
instead of a depression we must use all 
of our ingenuity and acumen to control 
a great boom. 

One of our immediate serious problems 
is the shortage of many very necessary 
materials which are so limited in quan- 
tities that they must be controlled by 
priority regulations. Government offi- 
cials say that there is not enough to go 
around. What a change! It’s difficult 





Music hath charms ... but only when each 
note is pure. Accomplished pianists keep 
every key in tune... knowing that one dis- 









cord may ruin a perfect melody. 





* In playing a sonata... 


or the scale .. 


to perfect harmony. 


Baking ingredients, too, must “ring true.” 
takes but one ingredient of poor quality to nullify the best formula and bak- 
ing skill. 

Because it plays its part so dependably in assuring correct fermentation, 
more and more bakers are relying on RED STAR YEAST. They know the 
name RED STAR — on Yeast, Yeast Food, and Malt Syrup — means uniform 
results! 


Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





DONUT MGNTH 





RED STAR YEAST FOOD »* RED STAR MALT SYRUP 


Have you tried 


RED*STAR YEAST 


(Also Enriched B, Yeast) 


Ic ‘Js the 


MPORTANT 
plano? 








. each key is equal in importance 


Each is important, since it 
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to bring oneself around to a serious 
realization of what we are actually fac- 
ing today. 


BUSINESS 18 GOOD . . BUT 

Even though business is good with all 
the manufacturers, we are, nevertheless, 
new and 


facing many 


problems than ever before. 


more complex 
We are af- 
fected by the new priority regulations in 
obtaining materials . . . materials which 
are essential to keep the wheels of in- 
dustry turning. Because of the uncer- 
tainty of whether we can get what we 
need, planning for the future is, there- 
fore, full of “ifs.” If we cannot get 
material “A” then we must try to find 
a substitute. This naturally 
slow-ups? Interrupted production sched- 


involves 


ules and many headaches. 

These delays are particularly serious 
in the light of the food industry’s re- 
sponsibility to properly feed the nation. 
This responsibility can only be fulfilled, 
if the industry is permitted to use its 
foresight as in the past, to meet the 
ever-changing conditions. 


CHANGES BECAUSE OF DEFENSE 


Commenting upon changes in manu- 
facturing and distribution, I would like 
to point to this particular situation. We 
have, in this country, several types of 
manufacturers. I would like to discuss 
two types. Type “A” manufacturer has 
been in business for a long time and 
over the years has taken great pride in 
building a fine factory and keeping it 
equipped with modern machinery. It is 
clean and sanitary throughout. He has 
paid good wages and taken an interest 
in his employees. He has established a 
regular source of supply for his raw 
materials, and he enjoys a good relation 
with his supply houses. He also enjoys 
a fine relationship with his regular dis- 
He has taken great 
pride in producing a product of excellent 


tributor customers. 


quality and through his advertising, and 
by the use of his product, he has estab- 
lished good will with the public. The 
consumer expects his products to be 
uniformly satisfactory. 

Then there is type “B” manufacturer, 
who, in many instances, is an opportunist. 
He imitates the products which some 
other manufacturer has patiently devel- 
oped and brought on the market. But 
instead of operating along the lines of 
manufacturer “A” he is constantly seek- 
ing the short-cuts. 
tress merchandise. 


He tries to buy dis- 
He tries to chisel a 
little on his labor, a little on the quality 
of his product, and then he offers it to 
the public saying, “Just as 
product ‘A’ at a lower price.” 


good as 

During 
a depression, when distress merchandise 
is available, and when labor is plentiful, 
he makes progress for a while. But when 
we enter a period of good business like 
the present, these fly-by-nights find them- 
selves confronted with many difficult 
They find it hard to pay labor 
top wages, and to pay regular prices 
for their raw materials. 


problems. 


For .when they 
do all these things, as does manufacturer 
“A,” they simply cannot sell for less 
than the efficient manufacturer “A.” 
And in times like the present, when 
the public has more money to spend, the 
experience is that people buy their popu- 
lar brands. That is always so. Give 
people money to spend and they buy 
what they want. When they haven’t the 


money, they take the cheaper brands. 
It wouldn't surprise me to see some of 
these fly-by-night concerns go out of 
business. 
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When we have a situation as the pres- 
ent—with demand exceeding supplies— 
with production schedules slowed down 
as a result of priorities and other causes, 
obviously the “opportunist” manufacturer 
will find it increasingly difficult to obtain 
his supplies. 

He won’t get much sympathy from 
established supply houses, for the latter 
are naturally giving first preference to 
the manufacturers, who, over a period 
of years, have bought their supplies from 
them. 

Condition, of course, favors this for 
the type “A” manufacturers . . . the 


concerns which used foresight and integ- 
rity to operate their businesses on a high 
plane. All of us here today like to think 
of this as the American way of doing 
business . . . the American way we all 
believe in so sincerely. We know that 
good employee relations, quality mer- 
chandise, fair dealings with the concerns 
from whom we buy raw materials, fair 
dealings with the customers to whom we 
sell the finished product and fair deal- 
ings with the public . . . this combina- 
tion is the sound formula on which the 
great industries of this country have 
been founded and built. 
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During the depressed thirties, the typ 
“A” manufacturers did not curtail thei 
development expenses, but rather they 
kept pace with the times. It is because 
they exercised this foresight that they 
are now prepared to supply the quanti- 
ties of good food needed to feed the 
nation in this emergency. If they are 
permitted to continue their policies up. 
hampered by too many restrictions, ou 
American food manufacturers will be 
ready to feed the world as the conditions 
demand. 

But experience clearly suggests that 
the manufacturers must be permitted to 
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[. Bakeshop tests prove that Vreamay’s high 
emulsifying power and creaming ability enable it to pro- 
duce an exceptionally large amount of icing per pound. 

In the bakeshop, this means that each pound of 
Vreamay makes a maximum amount of rich, full-bodied 
icing ...enables you to cover more cakes with each 
batch. With Vreamay, the shortening cost of every 
gallon of icing is held to a minimum. And, naturally, 
every cent saved adds up to bigger cake profits for you. 

Then, too, because Vreamay has the widest plastic 
range of any leading hydrogenated shortening, you are 
assured uniform workability ...unvarying icing con- 
sistency both in sweltering summer and frigid winter! 
REMEMBER —figure shortening costs by volume pro- 


duced per pound. 


Swift's Sz, 





@ Superior creaming enables Vreamay to pf 
duce large pound cake volume in ratio to the batigf® Powel 
weight. Yet, Vreamay bakes tender pound cakes, 
form in grain and texture. : 

Every batch of Vreamay is tested by actually baki % BS 
pound cakes and scientifically measuring them for ex@_ 
cubic size. To pass Swift’s rigid requirements, Vrea 
must produce more pound cake volume than requi 
by the highest cake shortening standards. 

With Vreamay you can get more cubic inches #f 
pound cake for every pound of shortening used. In yo 
ledger, the large volume cake return of Vreamay, 
every batch of cake, figures up.to extra profits for y! 


REMEMBER — it’s not necessarily cents per pound, 


volume per pound that determines cake shortening © 
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keep their plants in first class condition. cessity. 


the type 





ail their They must be permitted to expand their 
her they facilities so as to take care of the grow- 
because ing need for more and better foods. 
hat they For the watchword of the day is— 
> quanti-@% «food will build a stronger America.” 
* M The food peetoctarers « Wis comatay these hectic thnes. 
he are producing the ammunition to build 
atta pice better bodies for this new America. . . 
ions, our . 
will bell ® job more important than that of build- 
onditions fl Ing EUDS- The making of guns is a tem- 
porary emergency, while the production 
ests that of food, the ammunition for building 


nitted tof stronger Americans, is a permanent ne- 






America can only be strong if 
we have strong Americans. 


PRICES 


The grocery industry points with pride 
to the record of the behavior of prices 
on food and grocery products during 
True, there have been 
advances on some commodities, but such 
items represent in numbers a small per- 
centage of the 3,000 items in the grocery 
store—items which find themselves regu- 
larly in the shopping basket. 
that there have been advances in dairy 
products, meats, eggs, fats and some 
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canned goods. But these items do not 
represent the complete grocery order. 
Cereals, desserts, soups, juices, cleansers, 
crackers, cookies, macaroni . these 
products are selling at the same or low- 
er prices than prevailed last year, and 
at much lower prices than those of 1937. 

Talking about price comparisons, one 
can develop almost any kind of a price 
table, depending on the point he is try- 
ing to prove. For example, if we com- 
pare food prices today, with those pre- 
vailing during the last World War, the 
old figures we could name are simply un- 
believable. For instance, sugar, which is 


We know 
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@ Vreamay possesses extremely high emulsify- 


may to pf ill agg : : 
) the bates Power which gives it superior sugar and moisture 
cakes, um mance . .. carries the richest formulas without ex- 


sive shrinkage. It eliminates destructive batter cur- 
ing... results in layers of fine, uniform cell structure. 
nese factors enable Vreamay to produce a larger cake 
jan leading hydrogenated cake shortenings! 
If Vreamay increased your cake height only one- 
eenth of an inch per eight-inch layer, that would mean 
ic inches increase of six and one quarter cubic inches on just one 
sed. In yop layer cake! Think what that would figure up to in 
long run! Profits on cakes, being as small as they are, 
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Vreamay, : z 
sfits for yq4se4 volume means a wider profit margin for you. 
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Why VREAMAY for cakes? 


@ Designed specifically for fine cake 
baking 

@ Widest plastic range —uniform 
workability 

@High emulsifying and creaming 
power 

@ Maximum volume return on every 
cake job 

@ Lower cost per cake 

@ Cakes better than “homemade” 











Swift offers you 


a complete 


shortening service 


Don’t be satisfied with ordinary shortening service. 
Standardize on Swift’s...a@ specialized shortening for 
every baking use. Guaranteed 24 hour delivery, uniform 
results, economical performance and prices. Swift 
recommends: 


VREAM VREAMAY “SILVERLEAF” Brand PURE LARD 
SWIFT’S BAKER’S PASTRY MELLOCRUST 
SWIFT’S PREMIUM LARD FROZEN EGGS 











SWIFT & COMPANY — CHICAGO 
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selling around 5c lb today, in the last 
war sold as high as 26c. Many products 
are on just as wide a differential today. 
If we compare today’s prices with those 
of 1937, the highest price peak of the 
thirties, we will find that we are now 
just about at the June, 1937, level. As 
an experiment we recently took a list 
of 56 representative grocery products 
and compared their prices today with 
those of 1937, and we found that the 56 
averaged 23% lower today than they 
were four years ago. So in discussing 
prices we must always ask ourselves, up 
from what? And, on what products? 

It is natural that there should be some 
price advances. The greater number of 
people employed, higher wages, higher 
prices paid for farm and dairy products 
—all of these factors contribute to great- 
er purchasing power and this greater 
demand and greater consumption direct- 
ly affects the natural operation of the 
law of supply and demand. Not only the 
national defense effort, but many other 
factors contribute to the cause of price 
changes. Even in normal times, food 
prices are constantly subject to changes 
due to crop conditions, transportation 
rates, seasonal demands, and changing 
consumer habits. 

In my position, I feel that I am quali- 
fied to give the assurance to the public 
that our manufacturers will do every- 
thing within their power to help main- 
tain reasonable prices on food and gro- 
cery products. 

FOOD SUPPLIES 


Inasmuch as prices and supplies go 
hand in hand, I want to touch briefly 
upon the subject of food supplies. Based 
on the information in hand, we are for- 
tunate in having an adequate supply of 
food to properly feed the nation. While 
the lease-lend operation is taking large 
quantities of some of our dairy products 
and canned goods, nevertheless, the pro- 
ducers and manufacturers have been 
working hand in hand for sometime to 
turn out greater quantities in order to 
supply the new demands. The feeling is, 
notwithstandinng that our shipments to 
Britain are at the rate of $500,000,000 
a year, that the American public will be 
able to get all of the food it needs. 


NUTRITION 


Getting the proper nourishment out of 
our daily food is playing an increasingly 
vital part in the national defense effort. 
The present emergency has discovered 
that above everything else, we must have 
strong bodies to carry out our plans. 
England recently discovered that nearly 
30% of her boys were unfit for military 
service because of physical incapacity. 
We too have found that about one third 
of our young men are unfit for military 
duty. Of the number rejected by the 
Army, doctors discovered half were suf- 


’ fering from malnutrition. These experi- 


ences clearly established the need of do- 
ing a better job of properly feeding our 
people, and that proper nutrition stands 
out as our number one job. The Ameri- 
can food manufacturers are ready to do 
their part. In their 500 laboratories, they 
have been busy for years developing 
wholesome, body-building products. At 
a recent meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, we heard of a new and 
dramatic example of what American food 
manufacturers are doing in the field of 
nutrition. Dr. C. G. Supplee, director of 
the Borden Co.’s biological and chemical 
laboratories at Cambridge, N. Y., an- 


(Continued on page 71.) 
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We are not much concerned with how te 
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you bake Topper so long as ‘you ®) 
give it a chance. ~* 
Some bakers like to blend it with a cre 
tougher flour that will stand more pun- on 
ishment. E ae: 
Some like to have it carry a “pretty cet 
heavy load of some flour they can buy “o 
for less money. on. 
A majority probably prefer to bake it “O 
(as we recommend them to do) straight. a ve 
This last way will insure them yield, loaf nag 
volume, color, texture and flavor,—plus om 
economy. for 
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But suit yourself as to how you bake - 
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THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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i You’re Planning 
a New Floor, Here 
Are Some Tips 


F you’re planning on a new floor 
] for your bakery plant or maybe your 

retail shop here are some pointers 
and suggestions, gathered from promi- 
nent architectural sources, to guide the 
baker in seeing that the job is done 
right or that he secures just the floor 
to fit his individual purposes. 

(1) Cement floors should be laid in- 
tegrally with the concrete base, or bond- 
ed to the base later, or laid on cinder 
“gil. The integral floor is cheapest. A 
thin layer of dry mortar is spread on the 
slab within a half hour after laying the 
latter, and finished with a steel trowel. 
All cement finishes should be protected 
by paper or burlap as soon as the sur- 
face has hardened, and covered with 
soft wood shavings, earth or sand kept 
wet for 10 days. 

(2) Terrazzo floors comprise a 1-in 
surface layer of cement and graded ag- 
gregates, on a 2-in layer of stone con- 
crete on slab or floor sill. The surface 
is finished by polishing machines which 
expose the aggregate. To prevent crack- 
ing, brass strips one eighth inch wide, 
extending through the entire thickness 
of concrete and finish, should divide the 
floor into panels. 

(8) Clay tile should be laid on a ¥-in 
mortar setting bed over a 2-in bed of 
stone concrete or 21/-in of cinder con- 
crete on the slab. The setting bed should 
be re-enforced with wire fabric to pre- 
vent cracking. 

(4) Linoleum, finely ground cork 
pressed into wide strips, ranges from one 
eighth to one quarter inch in thickness. 
It should be pasted to cement floors 
without lining. On wood floors a felt 
lining should be used. 

(5) Rubber-tile flooring should be laid 
directly on cement, and with a lining 
on wood floors. 

(6) Composition flooring usually is 
magnesite or asphalt. Magnesite floor- 
ing should be laid in two coats of one 
half inch total thickness, on wood or a 
concrete base. Thickness for either type 
for heavy foot traffic is generally recom- 
mended at one fourth to three fourths 
in; for plant use, one to two inches. 

(7) Wood blocks of yellow pine or 
redwood are effective in resisting heavy 
traffic anywhere. They should be laid on 
4 concrete base, in pitch or asphalt bind- 
er. Thickness is usually 2 to 4 in. 

(8) Strip flooring should be oak, yel- 
low pine or maple. Building paper should 
be placed between it and the finished 
floor. If fire resistance is desired the 
underflooring should be nailed to sleep- 
ers embedded about 20 in apart in cin- 
der concrete. 
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Associates Honor 


Corwin Wickersham 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A luncheon given 
by his associates on Sept. 8 honored 
Corwin Wickersham, vice president of 
Standard Brands, Inc., on the comple- 
tion of 25 years with this organization 
and its predecessor, the Fleischmann 

Mr. Wickersham entered the com- 
pany as an apprentice, Sept. 6, 1916, 
after graduating from the Sheffield Sci- 
tntifie School, Yale University, and he 
reviewed incidents of his service with 
Fleischmann and Standard Brands when 
‘pressing his appreciation of the good 
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wishes of his associates. Hugo A. Os- 
wald, treasurer of the company, con- 
gratulated Mr. Wickersham on his silver 
anniversary and presented him with a 
long service certificate and a personal 
letter of congratulation from President 
Thomas L. Smith. 

Vice presidents Paul W. Fleischmann, 
Joseph A. Lee, John W. Luce, W. W. 
Stanley and Albert R. Fleischmann, were 
among those present; also assistant 
treasurer John B. Noone, Wallace A. 
Cook, Lou A. Schillinger and Ernest 
Jackson, vice president of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co., Montreal. 


Oregon Bakers Form 
Advisory Committee 


Bakers from many parts of Oregon 
met with officials of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture on Sept. 10, and 
formed a bakers’ advisory committee. 
T. E. Garbade, of Portland, was named 


chairman and Wells O. Wheeler, of 
Portland, secretary, of the advisory 
group. 


Principal function of this group is tc 
meet with officials of the department of 
agriculture, on call of either the secre- 
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tary or the department, to discuss prob- 
lems confronting the enforcement of the 
state bakery law. 

The Oregon department of agriculture 
has been active during the past year or- 
ganizing such industry groups and dis 
cussing the problems of each group with 
this advisory committee. It has been 
successfully carried out in the feed in- 
dustry and the dairy industry and or- 
ganization of the bakery group was just 
another step forward. 

A. W. Metzger, chief of the division 
of foods and dairies, is in charge of this 
work, 
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‘Training 
Bakery 
Salesmen 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


HE bakery salesman whose com- 
pany provides a good course in 


sales training is indeed fortunate. 
We have known some salesmen who looked 
down at such courses. They wanted to 
get their trucks loaded in the morning, 
check in at night, and consider their 
work done. Such 
among the least successful in the bak- 


salesmen are still 


ing industry, if, at best, they are still in 
it. 
Salesmen that 


phase of life is a sales training course. 


must realize every 
Doctors, lawyers, economists and, in fact, 
everyone who progresses in his chosen 
trend of 
events in his sphere of activity. Other- 
wise they could not possibly keep pace 


field constantly studies the 


with modern developments. 

Carlyle Emery, Chicago, IIL, of Ruth- 
rauff and Ryan, Inc., once told the Bak- 
ery Sales Association of a conversation 
he had with Roger Babson, the well 
known economist, about knowledge. He 
quoted Mr. Babson as follows: 

“Knowledge, spelled in capital letters, 
KNOWLEDGE. Don’t forget that there 
is no commodity that you can think of, 
whether it be tooth paste, a collar but- 
ton, a loaf of bread, an automobile or 
made a 


anything else, but what has 


millon dollars for somebody. Those 
people made a million dollars because 
they had more knowledge, knew more 
about their own particular business than 
anyone else. Success is merely the fa- 
anything at- 
tempted, and no man can be successful 
without a thorough knowledge of that 


thing he is attempting to terminate.” 


vorable termination of 


Study and training are just as neces- 
sary in selling bakery products as in any 
other business. The development of new 
foods, the growth of chain stores and 
super-markets, and the so-called con- 
sumer movement have brought drastic 
changes in the marketing of bakery pro- 
ducts. Without training in 
meeting these new forms of competition 
bakery salesmen would be at a distinct 
disadvantage. 


ways of 


As one sales manager expressed it, 
“training has never hurt any bakery 
salesman.” Successful salesmen are fully 
aware of this fact, and continue to take 
advantage of the training courses of- 
fered by their bakeries year after year. 
These courses change with conditions and 
provide bakery salesmen a means of 
keeping thoroughly informed with al] that 
is new in bakery selling. 

There are, of course, two types of 
salesmen in nearly all bakeries—new 
men and experienced salesmen. Both 
need constant training, but for different 
reasons. 

A new salesman or a beginner would 
be absolutely lost without adequate 


training before being sent out on a route. 
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A great deal of knowledge is necessary 
in selling bakery products. A_ sales 
training course is the best possible place 
to secure this information. 

Eagerness to get into actual sales work 
is understandable and commendable, but 
if it is answered at the expense of thor- 
ough advance preparation, then the sales- 
man will suffer, and so will the bakery 
he represents. 

Many bakery operators have studied 
this question thoroughly, and the courses 
they conduct for their salesmen are based 
upon practical experience. Occasionally 
it may be difficult to understand the em- 


phasis placed upon certain aspects of 
selling in some of the courses, but usual- 
ly they are there for a purpose. Since 
one cannot know too much about selling 
bakery products, it is well to pay close 
attention to every phase of a sales train- 
ing course, whether he understands why 
Eventually he will 
run into situations that will show him 
why every angle of selling is included in 
a good sales training course. 

Another group of salesmen for whom 
sales training courses are particularly 
valuable are those men who have had 
experience selling bakery products for 


it is there or not. 
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other companies, but are just starting 
with another bakery. Regardless of how 
successful they have been in their prey- 
ious connections, they need a thorough 
training in the products and policies of 
the bakery for which they are now work- 
ing. 

All bakery products are not alike. 
Neither are all company practices. It 
is only through a complete knowledge of 
company activities, whether it be in pro- 
duction, advertising or merchandising, 
that one can sell effectively against the 
competition he is bound to meet. Close 
attention to sales training courses is the 
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For top-notch doughnut quality —doughnut profits— 
try frying with PRIMEX! 


No matter how good the ingredients that go into your 
doughnut mixes, doughnuts can still look and taste unappe- 


tizing if you fry them in an inferior fat. 


A fat, for example, which breaks down too easily and 
smokes excessively at proper doughnut frying temperatures. 
A fat. with a not-too-pleasing flavor of its own. Or a fat so 
readily absorbed that doughnuts come out of the kettle 


literally soaked with grease. 


- Properly fried doughnuts contain 
as much as 25% absorbed fat 


Naturally, with such a high fat percentage the fat itself must 
taste good. If it doesn’t, your doughnut is bound to have that 


unappetizing fatty flavor. 


Primex produces tasty doughnuts for two good reasons. 
One—Primex does not develop off-flavor at frying tempera- 
tures. Two—by actual test, doughnuts fried with Primex at 


proper temperatures absorb a minimum of fat. That’s why 
Primex-fried doughnuts look so good, taste so good, are 90 


free from excess greasiness. 


Economy, too, with Primex 


The fact that Primex frying safeguards doughnuts against 
excess fat absorption is an obvious economy factor. And 


when you consider that Primex is made to resist excessive 
smoking and breaking-down at high frying temperatures— 





essential in giving fat a long “frying life’ —you’ll recognize 
this, too, as an equally important economy feature. 

You'll like the exceptionally tasty doughnuts Primex helps 
produce. You’ll like its economy. Why not put your frying 
kettles “‘on the Primex standard” now? 


C : Cincinnati, Ohio 
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it is possible to find the new idea or the 
new incentive that will lift one out of 


rting pest and quickest way to secure this 


how necessary knowledge. 


prev- However, even though the salesman has this rut.” New products are described in 
‘ough been working for a bakery for some time, such courses. New advertising and mer- 
es of he can, if he will, get a great deal of chandising campaigns are explained. 
vork- good from whatever sales training it of- Frequently new approaches to sales 
fers. All salesmen face the danger of problems are suggested. There isn’t a 
alike. falling into a rut. They go through their salesman in the baking industry who can- 
3. It work mechanically. There is no enthusi- not profit from sales training courses 
ge of asm in their sales presentation. Out- which give all this information, and show 
| pro- wardly they don’t much care whether how it can be used. 
ising, they make a sale of not. Customers We cannot emphasize too often the 
it the sense this, and sales fall off. need on the part of all salesmen for a 
Close By paying close attention to the in- thorough understanding of their com- 
is the formation given in a sales training course, panies’ policies and management, and 
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an understanding of advertising and 
merchandising activities is just as neces- 
sary. 
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Britain Eating More Bread 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Britain is the only 
nation in Europe now eating more bread 
than before the outbreak of the war, 
Food Minister Lord Woolton stated in a 
speech at Edinburgh recently. 

He said Great Britain’s food situation 
is better than it was a year ago “despite 
the heavy calls on shipping resources for 
war purposes.” 
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The fault is all yours, Boss, 
I’m soaked ’fore I’m fried 
The fat you have chosen 
Has drenched my poor hide. 
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To make doughnuts tasty © 

And tender all through 
Use Primex for frying 
And you’ll profit, too! 
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So give me a chance, Boss, 
To throw out my chest 
Just fry me with Primex— 
I’ll pass every test. 
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Build Good Will. 
Inerease Sales 
With Free Goods 


By George A. Goss 


SURE-FIRE formula for increas- 
A ing the good will of your bakery 
and at the same time increasing 
your sales by leaps and bounds was 
developed by a National Cash Register 
salesman some time ago and has been 
going the rounds ever since. The idea 
was first introduced to the drug trade 
but is not confined specifically to that 
field. In substance, the idea is to give 
away free merchandise one ‘day each 
month—but this does not necessarily ap- 
ply to everyone entering your bakery. 

The gist of the method is to give each 
customer a cash register receipt bearing 
the date and the amount of the pur- 
chase. He is instructed to save this 
receipt which can be redeemed for mer- 
chandise at a date announced by the 
management which coincides with the 
date on the cash register receipt. 

In other words, the manager of the 
bakery selects a date at random and on 
that day all those persons holding cash 
register receipts with the same date 
printed thereon can redeem the receipt 
for the same amount as recorded by the 
cash register. 

You can be assured of the merit of 
this idea as an advertising venture sim- 
ply because it will bring new and old 
customers into your bakery. The loss 
encountered in giving away free mer- 
chandise will be negligible when compared 
with the increased sales. It is a swell 
idea for creating good will. It merits 
a try. 
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Roy Gockley Wins N. Y. 


Golf Tournament 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Roy R. Gockley, 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, won first prize at the September 
golf tournament of the Bakers’ Club, held 
at the Rye (N. Y.) Country Club, Sept. 
11. William P. Duff, Baker-Perkins, 
Inc., won second prize, while third prize 
went to James M. Wilde, Jr., Continental 
Baking Co., and fourth to R. F. Kilthau, 
flour broker. The Blind Bogey members’ 
prize was won by William E. Derrick, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and the guest 
prize was won by H. Goff, guest of John 
Godston, the Nulomoline Co. 

During a business meeting following 
dinner, all stood in a moment’s silent 
tribute to the memory of the late Wil- 
liam Deininger, president of the club 
at the time of his recent death. A spe- 
cial committee was appointed, of which 
R. W. Brooks, Standard Brands, Inc., is 
chairman, to prepare a fitting scroll to be 
presented to Mr. Deininger’s family. 

J. A. Lee, Standard Brands, Inc., 
chairman of the golf committee, present- 
ed the golf prizes. 

The next meeting of the Bakers’ Club 
will be held at the Winged Foot Golf 
Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y., Oct. 7. 
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CLEANING MANUAL FOR TRUCKS 





Those who service their own truck 
fleets will be interested in a newly revised, 
free, 36-page cleaning manual just issued 
by Oakite Products, Inc., New York, 
containing cleaning tips and kinks for 
turning out repair and overhaul work 
easier and faster. 
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CORN LOANS TO RANGE 
FROM 65 TO 76c BU 


—~<p>— 
1941 Rate to Be Set by Average Prices 
In Various Producing 
Areas 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced the 1941 
corn loan program is expected to range 
from 65¢ to 76c bu. 

Loan rates this year will be determined 
on the basis of average corn prices as 
they vary from one area to another, the 
department said. The farm law fixed the 
loan rate at 85% of parity. 

“It is anticipated, however, that the 
lowest corn loan rate in the commercial 
corn area will be between 65c and 67c 
bu and the highest between 74c and 76c 
bu,” the department said. 

The parity price of corn will be estab- 
lished on the basis of Sept. 15 prices. 
The parity price for Sept. 15 will be 
published on Sept. 29 and will be used 
for making final determination of corn 
loan rates. 

Previously the department has made 
corn loans at a uniform rate. Loan rates 
on wheat and cotton already vary accord- 
ing to location. 

The new basis, the department said, 
should tend to prevent a further accumu- 
lation of excess reserve stocks of corn in 
the northwestern part of the corn belt 
and encourage the storage of reserve 
stocks in other sections. 

In the past, corn prices on the aver- 
age have been lowest in the heavy sur- 
plus corn producing areas of southern 
Minnesota and northwestern Iowa, and, 
therefore, the corn loan rates will be 
lowest in those areas. The highest rates 
will apply in Michigan, eastern Ohio and 
parts of Missouri, where the amount of 
corn used normally exceeds that pro- 
duced locally. 

¥ ¥ 
Iowa Group Protests 

Fort Doncz, Iowa.—A special meeting 
of the directors of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association of Iowa was held 
here Sept. 24 to discuss the differential 
corn rate. They expressed the feeling 
that the differential corn rate “is a thrust 
at the greatest industry in Iowa and a 
threat to the future of a progressive 
farm program and the ever-normal gran- 
ary.” 

They protested the enactment of the 
rate “without any opportunity for discus- 
sion or presentation of the facts by pro- 
ducers,” in a letter to Claude Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Oscar Heline, of Marcus, is president 
of the association and Don Edison, of 
Fort Dodge, is secretary. 
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NEW YORK ALLIED TRADES 
MAP PLANS FOR WINTER 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Plans for the 
forthcoming winter activities were con- 
sidered by New York Division No. 5, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
at a luncheon meeting in the Hotel Shel- 
ton, Sept. 16. Joseph Dickson, president, 
presided, and W. G. Martin, Jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer, gave the reports of that 
Office. 

It was decided to offer the services of 
the organization in any way in which they 
might be helpful to Franklin J. Bergen- 
thal, president of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, and to William A. 
Hefler, in charge of local arrangements, 
in connection with the forthcoming con- 
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vention of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation in Boston. 

New York Division No. 5 also will 
offer its services to local bakers’ associ- 
ations in the Metropolitan area. It is 
believed that it can be helpful in secur- 
ing speakers for meetings, taking care 
of registrations and possibly serving the 
baking industry in other ways. 
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C. P. MAY, OF CRETE, NEB., 
HEADS A.0.M. DISTRICT 2 


C. P. May, superintendent of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, was elected chair- 
man of District 2, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, at the annual fall meeting 
held in Topeka, Kansas, Sept. 20. F. L. 
Talmage, superintendent of Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, was selected 
as vice chairman and Tibor A. Rozsa, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
elected secretary. 

The meeting, attended by 60 millers and 
associates, was kept in lively session by 
J. R. Johnston, Thomas Page Mill Co., 
Topeka, the retiring chairman. J. L. 
DeJarnette, of the Paniplus Co., Kansas 
City, retiring secretary, was too busy to 
attend the meeting, and asked to be re- 
lieved of the secretary’s job he has 
filled so well for many years. 

Dr. John H. Parker, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
told of the heavy work which remains to 
be done before Chiefkan and other un- 
desirable wheats can be checked in Kan- 
sas. Elmer Modeer, director of St. 
Joseph Testing Laboratories, told mill- 
ers what the average experience is with 
the new crop wheat, following closely his 
recent review of the crop in THe Nortu- 
MILLER. 
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D. A. WILLIAMS PRESIDENT 
OF NORTHWEST FEED MEN 


MinneEapouis, Minn.—D. A. Williams, 
manager of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Service Co., South St. Paul, was elected 
president of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers & Distributors Association at 
a dinner meeting in the Curtis Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Sept. 23. He succeeds E. 
J. Cashman, 
Mills, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. 

Stanley Nelson, of Northrup, King & 
Co., Minneapolis, was elected first vice 
president; L. H. Patten, Farmers & 
Mechants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., 
second vice president; Willard Lighter, 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, third vice pres- 
ident; and S. N. Osgood, Fruen Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, secretary-treasurer. 

In addition to the officers, the follow- 
ing were elected to the executive board: 
Charles McCartney, Ralston Purina Co., 
Minneapolis, chairman; George Smith, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapo- 
lis; A. L. Stanchfield, A. L. Stanchfield 
& Co. Minneapolis; Warren Plummer, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; O. 
M. Jensen, Armour & Co., South St. 
Paul. 

The meeting was attended by about 
50 members, who turned the meeting into 
somewhat of a “kitchen shower” for the 
secretary, S. N. Osgood, who had just re- 
turned from his honeymoon. 
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NEW PRESIDENT FOR FOOD CHAIN 
Puivapecpuia, Pa.—George Friedland 

was elected president of the Union Pre- 

mier Food Stores, Inc., by the board of 
directors. He succeeds Samuel Fried- 
land, who became chairman of the board. 





president of Doughboy . 


Hess Kline, formerly treasurer, was 
elected vice president and treasurer. The 
concern through its wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries operates 74 super market type 
food stores known as Food Fair in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Del- 
aware. In its latest report to stockhold- 
ers, the company reports net profits 
after taxes for the first 28 weeks of 1941 
amounting to $501,494, compared with 
$450,699 for the same period last year. 
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BUNGE STORAGE BEGINS 

Dututu, Minn.—The Bunge Elevator 
Corp., which leased the sheds owned by 
the Omaha railroad to store grain be- 
cause of elevator space shortage, has 
started to receive grain there. Up to 
close of business Sept. 27, the firm had 
received and stored in the sheds 144,545 
bus of rye and 19,690 bus of corn, a 
total of 164,235 bus. 
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MRS. MAY THOMPSON EVANS 
NAMED TO OPA POSITION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Appointment of 
Mrs. May Thompson Evans as chief of 
the consumer relations section, Consum- 
er Division, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, has been announced by Miss Har- 
riet Elliott, Associate Administrator of 
OPA. 

Mrs. Evans will direct the work of the 
consumer relations staff in securing con- 
sumer co-operation in the total defense 
effort, interpreting the OPA program to 
the consuming public, assisting adjust- 
ments in daily buying and living habits 
made necessary by the defense program, 
and in securing direct knowledge of con- 
sumer problems and reactions as a basis 
for government policy and action. 

Mrs. Evans comes to OPA from the 
Office of Civilian Defense where she 
served as a special assistant on civilian 
volunteer service and consulted with de- 
fense councils and civic and professional 
organizations on national defense activ- 
ities. 
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NAMED GENERAL BAKING DIRECTOR 

George L. Morrison, president of Gen- 
eral Baking Co., announced the election 
of Ralph A. Gibbs, of Philadelphia, as a 
director of the company, at the regular 
meeting of the board, held Sept. 16. Mr. 
Gibbs succeeds the late Colonel Louis J. 
Kolb. He is president of the Safetee 
Glass Co., of Philadelphia. 
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BUFFALO BAKERS PLAN DANCE 

Plans for the annual Harvest Dance of 
the Buffalo’ Master Bakers Association 
were discussed at a meeting of the board 
of directors in MacDoel’s Restaurant, 
Buffalo, Sept. 15. The party will be held 
in the Buffalo Trap and Field Club, 
Oct. 11. 











LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


Winner of the Toledo Cup, trophy 
representing low gross score in the 
golf tournament of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Association, this 
year was Vernon Geiger, of the Elec- 
tric Steel Elevator, Minneapolis. In 
his victory he was following in the 
fairway path of his father, C. A. 
Geiger, of the Geiger Grain Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., who was the tourna- 
ment winner in 1936 when the conven- 
tion was held in Milwaukee. 
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NEW YORK FEEDERS 
TO IMPORT GRAINS 


—~<>—. 
Large Quantities of Millfeeds Will Have to 
Be Shipped to Supply Live- 
stock Needs 

New York, N. Y.—Estimates of feed 
crops in New York state indicate large 
quantities of western grain and millfeeds 
will have to be shipped to this section 
to supply the livestock needs of the state. 

Although an excellent corn silage crop 
is expected and pastures have improved 
in the past month, a decrease of 14% in 
the tonnage of the five principal grain 
crops of the state will leave farmers 
short of feedstuffs. This decrease is 
noted in the estimated yield of 665,000 
tons of oats, barley, rye and buckwheat. 

The hay tonnage available for feeding 
until next summer is 20% below the fig- 
ure of last year. Gross tonnage now on 
hand is estimated at 4,682,000 tons, ac- 
cording to a federal-state report issued 
from the New York state department 
of agriculture and markets. 

Although actual tonnage estimates are 
not available, corn silage should be plen- 
tiful and of much better quality than in 
the fall of 1940. Current indications 
point to a probable yield of 24,156,000 
bus corn in the state crop, an increase 
of 13% over last year’s figures. Ap- 
proximately four fifths of the total corn 
acreage was used for silage last fall. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE DAYTON TO HEAD 
BUCKWHEAT ASSOCIATION 


Ermma, N. Y.—Approximately 60 
members of the Buckwheat Association, 
representing the industry in several 
states, attended the annual meeting of 
the group here Sept. 19. 

George V. Dayton, Towanda, Pa., was 
re-elected president of the organization 
and P. G. Schumacher, Cohocton, N. Y., 
was renamed secretary-treasurer. 

Reports on buckwheat acreage and 
yield conditions indicated that 82.6% of 
last year’s acreage was planted and the 
yield was set at 101% of last season’s. 

A canvass made to determine the views 
of members on the price to be paid for 
recleaned buckwheat set the average at 
$1.33, with replies ranging from a low 
of $1 to a high of $1.60. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COHEN WILLIAMS, JR., BUYS 
NASHVILLE BLENDING PLANT 


NasHvVILLE, TeNN.—Cohen Williams, 
Jr., of Cohen E. Williams & Sons, Nash- 
ville flour and feed brokers, has bought 
the Royal Flour Co., 145 North First 
Street, Nashville, and took charge Sept. 
29. John McGraw, who for more than 30 
years has been active in the flour busi- 
ness, will retire. Other employees of the 
blending plant will be retained. Mr. 
Williams has been connected with his 
father and brother, Joe D. Williams, in 
the flour and feed brokerage business for 
15 years. 











———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR CLUB TO MEET 
PrrrssurcH, Pa.—W. C. Sweet, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, has 
called a meeting of the club for Oct. 6 
at the Hotel Keystone at 12:15 p.m. 
This meeting will be the initial one of 
the 1941-42 season and plans for club 
activities for the fall and winter will be 
arranged for. 
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IS KING 
We Wash Every Grain of Wheat We Grind 


Not many millers deem it necessary to wash wheat. But 
we regard it as additional insurance of cleanliness, purity 
and high quality. So every berry of wheat we grind is 
thoroughly washed in clear, sparkling water (from our 
own deep wells and the local public water supply) and 
then scoured and dried. It represents just that extra atten- 
tion to detail which makes... 


POLAR BEAR A Real King Among Fine Flours 


Founded hy 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 


























Tle NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Visitors to the annual convention of the American Bakers Association to be 





held in Boston, Oct. 12-15, will find ample sight-seeing material readily available. 
In addition to the countless historic spots in or close to Boston, the New England 


countryside is said to be at its colorful best in the fall. 


Above, at the left, is a 





NEW ENGLAND OFFERS HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE SETTINGS TO BOSTON VISITORS 


lake scene in Vermont. 
Gables. 





At the center left is literature’s famous House of Seven 
Center right shows a peaceful country scene somewhere in Vermont. At 


the right is pictured the Lexington Green, at Lexington, Mass., often mentioned in the 


history of the Revolutionary period. 










BAKERS TO REVIEW 


ENRICHMENT’S 


PROGRESS AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Nutritionists and Government Officials to Describe Past, Present 
and Future of Campaign—Boston Meeting Oct. 12-15 
Becomes Homecoming for Association 


‘nriched bread, the baking industry’s 
newest development in recent years and 
the industry’s most important contribu- 
tion to national defense, will be the fea- 
tured topic for discussion at the conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Association 
and the annual bakers’ meeting to be 
held at the Statler Hotel, Boston, Oct. 
12-15. 

Bakers, allied tradesmen, scientists, 
nutritionists and government officials will 
be heard in a program stressing the 
past, present and future of enriched 
bread. 

The government will have M. L. Wil- 
son, recently appointed director Division 
of Nutrition within the office of Defense, 
Health, Welfare Related Defense 
Activities, to address the opening session 
on Oct. 13, 1941. He has been active 
in furthering the entire nutrition pro- 
gram, including enriched bread and flour 
and, in his present position, is expected 
to head all government educational pub- 
licity on national nutrition and activities 
designed to encourage enriched bread and 
other foods to correct vitamin deficiency 
in the American diet. 

Mr. Wilson is well known in agricul- 
ture, having studied the economics of 
wheat production here, in Canada and in 
Europe, and wheat consumption possi- 
bilities of the Orient. Millers and bakers 
also knew him as the former production 
administrator of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. He was As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture to then 
Secretary Henry Wallace and later under 
secretary, and on Feb. 1, 1940, became 
director of extension work for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. He is also 
chairman of the rural housing committee 
of the central housing committee. 

At the A.B.A. Boston convention he 
will report on what has been done and 
what will be done, by the government, 
to increase public acceptance and use 
of enriched bread. 


and 


Scientists on Program 


Others who will discuss enriched bread 
include Drs. R. R. Williams, Russel M. 
Wilder and W. H. Sebrell. This is the 
first appearance on a bakers’ program 
of Dr. R. R. Williams, under whom B, 





was first synthesized. All these scientists 
have worked hard on national nutrition 
problems involving the supplying of es- 
sential vitamins and minerals. Their con- 
tribution to the bakers’ program this 
year will be to visualize, dramatically, 
the need for enriched bread. 

Dr. Wilder is recognized as one of the 
foremost nutritionists in the country. In 
1912 Dr. Wilder received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from Rush Medical 
College and in the same year received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Chicago, where he 
spent the following year doing graduate 
work under Professor J. U. Neff, an 
authority in the chemistry of sugars. 
He interned at Presbyterian Hospital in 
Chicago. This was followed by a volun- 
tary assistantship in the First Medical 
Clinie of Vienna, Austria. The rest of his 
time until the war—when he was a med- 
ical officer with the army and served in 
France—was spent in teaching and re- 
search in the Department of Medicine of 
Rush Medical College and Sprague In- 
stitute in Chicago. In October, 1919, he 
joined the staff of Mayo Clinic and has 
been connected with that organization 
ever since—except for a period of 2% 
years when he held the positions of pro- 
fessor of medicine and chairman of the 
Department of Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Since 1931, Dr. Wilder 
has been chief of the Department of 
Medicine at Mayo Foundation and chief 
of research at University of Minnesota 
Graduate School. During this same 
period he has been a member of the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association; and, in 
July, 1940, chairman of the Committee 
on Medicine of the Division of Medical 
Sciences of the National Research Coun- 
cil—a position which he resigned when 
appointed chairman of the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council. 

Dr. Robert R. Williams is well known 
as the first man to isolate vitamin B, in 
quantity, determine its chemical constitu- 
tion and devise a practical method for its 
synthesis. Patents covering these pro- 
cedures were assigned to the Research 
Corp., New York, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion existing for the purpose of managing 





inventions in the public interest, and roy- 
alties from them are mainly devoted to 
research in dietary diseases. 

Dr. Williams’ interest in human nutri- 
tion—which led to his recommending the 
addition of vitamin B, to bread as soon 
as sufficient quantities became available— 
is not new. Right after he obtained his 
M.S. from the University of Chicago in 
1908 he went to the Philippine Islands, 
where he was attached, as chemist, to the 
Bureau of Science. In 1910 he was des- 
ignated to study the chemistry of rice 
polishing in relation to the control of 
beriberi. Thus he participated in some 


of the earliest attempts to isolate vita- 


min B,. 

When Dr. Williams returned to the 
United States in 1915 he became a chem- 
ist in the Bureau of Chemistry, which 
was then charged with the enforcement 
of the Food and Drug Act. However, 
he spent most of his time in further pur- 
suit of the beriberi vitamins,—until war 
duties intervened. After the war, Dr. 
Williams entered private employment and 
in 1925 became chemical director of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories in New York— 
the position he now holds. However, 
he continuously pursued his studies of 
vitamins, as an avocation, with aid of 
funds from the Carnegie Corp. and other 
sources. 

Dr. Williams’ contributions to research 
have been recognized by medals from 
the American Chemical Society, Franklin 
Institute and the National Association of 
Manufacturers and by award of honor- 
ary doctor’s degrees from three univer- 
sities. 

The reason for his appointment as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Cere- 
als, Rice and Sugar of the Food and 
Nutrition Committee of the National 
Research Council, is readily apparent. 

Dr. W. H. Sebrell, at age of 39, has 
already achieved international recogni- 
tion for his research work on nutrition. 
His work on pellagra in 1928 as assistant 
to famed Dr. Goldberger, gave him an 
early interest in deficiency diseases. 
Shortly after graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia’s Medical School, Dr. 
Sebrell became associated with the United 
States Public Health Service, where he 
has spent his entire career to date. 

In 1933 he was placed in charge of 
nutritional studies in the Public Health 
Service and has written innumerable 
scientific papers and reports on nutrition. 
A fellow of the American Public Health 
Association, treasurer of the American 
Institute of Nutrition, a member of the 
American Society of Biological Chem- 





ists, Dr. Sebrell has specialized in both 
the public and scientific sides of nutri- 
tion. As surgeon, U. S. Public Health 
Service, he is a federal representative on 
the National Research Council’s Commit- 
tee on Food and Nutrition. 

Dr. Sebrell has become increasingly ac- 
tive in the promotion of the national 
nutrition program during recent months. 
He played an important part in the 
hearings on standards for bakery prod- 
ucts which were held in Washington dur- 
ing August. Since the middle of August 
he has divided his time between the U. 
S. Public Health Service and the office 
of M. L. Wilson. 


Panel Discussion Planned 


Drs. Wilder, Williams and Sebrell will 
be preceded by a panel discussion group, 
summarizing what has been done by the 
industry in the enrichment program. The 
panel will be composed of bakers, rep- 
resentatives of the allied trades, Dr. 
James A. Tobey, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, and a member 
of the trade press. 

Bakers at the convention will get first- 
hand. information as to how the rapidly 
expanding army of the United States 
obtains its various supplies, when Major 
General E. B. Gregory, Quartermaster 
General of the Army, addresses the 
meeting. 

Tentative program plans also include 
an address sponsored by the Bakery Sales 
Association, ‘the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers and the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. 

Various branch meetings of the indus- 
try have been definitely scheduled and 
program plans are being rapidly com- 
pleted. The following branches will hold 
special sessions: wholesale cake, wholesale 
pie, wholesale bread, house-to-house and 
multiple unit. 


Allied Trades Meeting 


All allied tradesmen are invited to 
attend the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry breakfast meeting at the con- 
vention in Boston. It will be held in the 
ballroom foyer of the Hotel Statler at 
9:30 a.m., Tuesday, Oct. 14, 1941. In ad- 
dition to the usual business meeting of 
the association, there will be two out- 
standing speakers. 


Special Trains 


Arrangements have been made for the 
eastern delegation of bakers and members 
of the allied trades to go by boat t? 
the Boston convention. The delegates 
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will leave pier 19, North River, at the 
foot of Warren Street, New York, at 
5:30 p.m. (Eastern Standard Time), Sat- 
urday, Oct. 11, on the steamship Boston 
of the Eastern Steamship Line, and will 
arrive in Boston Sunday, Oct. 12, at 
8 a.m. 

The usual one-way fare to Boston by 
boat is $5.50, but a special party, seven- 
day round trip will cost only $6.50. This 
does not include room, for which the 
prices are $5, $8 and $10 for outside 
rooms. 

For reservations or further informa- 
tion, delegates wishing to go to Boston 
by boat should write, wire or telephone 
Claude A. Bascombe, Standard Brands, 
Inc, 595 Madison Avenue, Volunteer 
5-6420, New York City. 

Groups of bakers, throughout the 
United States, are planning to travel to- 
gether to the. meeting. Some of the men 
making arrangements for these groups 
are: 

WEST 
Ed. Fleischmann, Standard Brands, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 
I. Z. Ettenson, Kilpatrick Baking 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


sOUTH 
C. M. McMillan, Southern Bakers 
Association, 161 Spring St. N.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
CENTRAL 


A. W. Fosdyke, Read Machinery 
Co., 844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Jack Feist, Standard Brands, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


EAST 

F. N. West, 1413 N. Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Claude Bascombe, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York City. 

G. Leonard Conly, Parkway Baking 
Co., and Thomas Ashbridge, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Louis Speiss, Employing Bakers As- 
sociation, 1317 F Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
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Convention City 

Perhaps no more interesting spot than 
Boston could have been chosen for the 
convention. Not only is the association 
returning to the seat of its very first 
itself 
an historic occasion, but conventioners 


convention, which in makes this 
will find a veritable wealth of material 
in and around this city to make their 
And who 
will not be lured to visit the historic 


landmarks which we have read about 


trip distinctly worth while. 


from our earliest school days that made 
this vicinity almost the very center of 
the American Revolution, such as Bunker 
Hill, the Boston Tea Party, the sites 
of the battles of Lexington and Concord 
and Scattered 
throughout Boston and the surrounding 


many other places? 
country are innumerable antique shops, 
which abound in Americana dating back 
to early Pilgrim days, whose contents 
will thrill the collector or those who just 
wish to browse around. 

There are few bakers, we imagine, who 
will not be tempted to visit the Parker 
House, the hotel which gave Parker 
House rolls to the nation. 


Entertainment Features 


One of the highlights of the conven- 
tion is the clambake which will be held 
at Seiler’s Ten Acres on Oct. 14. Many 
bakers have never attended this type of 
feast before and it should prove a dis- 
tinctly novel and gay experience for 
them. 

The beautiful Weston Country Club 
course, 14 miles from convention head- 
quarters in the Hotel Statler, will be 
the scene of the golf tournament. 

Activity will start at 12 noon, and 
because of the close proximity of Weston 
to Seiler’s Ten Acres, where the clam- 
bake will be held at 2 p.m. on the same 
afternoon, it will be possible for golfers 
to attend the clambake and then get 
in some golf. There will be attractive 
prizes to shoot for. 





« SCENE OF CLAMBAKE FOR BAKERS e 





Highlighting the entertainment program of the convention of the American 
Bakers Association in Boston, Oct. 12-15, will be a clambake to be held at 
Seilers Ten Acres on Oct. 14. In this colorful setting, bakers will partake of 
the customary baked foods served at New England clambakes, plus clam chowder, 


clam broth, brown bread and iced watermelon. No table utensils such as knives, 


forks or spoons will be used, instead each guest will be equipped with a huge 


overall apron. 


THE A. B. A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 


* * * * * 
BOSTON—HOTEL STATLER—OCT. 12-15 
THEME: National Defense and the Baking Industry 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 12 


10:00 to 6:00—REGISTRATION. 

10:00 to 6:00—EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS (Mezzanine and Ball Room Foyer). 
2:00—COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 

5:00 to 7:00—PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13, P. M. 


GENERAL SESSION (Ball Room). 
10:00—CONVENTION OPENING; INVOCATION; ANNOUNCEMENTS; SONGS 
(patriotic and popular); INTRODUCTION OF THE CHAIRMAN. 
10:15—BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND GREET YOU—Mayor Maurice J. Tobin. 
10:25—INTERNATIONAL DEFENSE. 
10:45—WHERE ARE WE NOW—IN NATIONAL DEFENSE?—Major General 
E. B. Gregory, U. S. A. Quartermaster General. 


11:10—NATIONAL DEFENSE, ENRICHED BREAD AND NATIONAL NUTRI- 
TION—M. L. Wilson, Director, Division of Nutrition within the Office 
of Defense, Health, Welfare and Related Activities. - 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE BAKING INDUSTRY—L. J. Schumaker, 
President, A.B.A. 
11:50—1897—A.B.A.—1941—AN HISTORIC AND PATRIOTIC PRESENTATION. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13, NOON 


12:15—BAKERS ASSOCIATION RESIDENTS’ AND SECRETARIES’ LUNCHEON 
AND MEETING (All Bakers Association Officers and Trade Press Rep- 
resentatives Invited). 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13, A. M. 


GENERAL SESSION (Ball Room). 


Sponsored by the American Bakers Association and the American 
Institute of Baking. 


:00—ENRICHED BREAD—WHERE ARE WE NOW? An “Information, 
Please’ type of presentation—summarizing enriched bread accomplish- 
ments to date. Dr. James A. Tobey, with bakers and representatives of 
allied firms supplying enrichment ingredients. 


:45—THE NEED FOR ENRICHMENT—A factual, visual, dramatic presentation. 
Dr. R. R. Williams, Dr. Wilder and Dr. Sebrell. 


:35—ENRICHED BREAD AND THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


:50—WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?—A proposed program for the future. 
Bread’s great long range opportunity fits into the national nutrition 
program—“The right food will build a new America.” 


:35—-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING MEMBERS’ BUSINESS MEETING 
(Ball Room). 

REPORTS, Nominating Committee; balloting; election of directors; 

reports of president, secretary and treasurer. Reports of depart- 

ments: School, Laboratories, Library and Department of Nutrition. 


INDUSTRY BRANCH MEETINGS— 


WHOLESALE CAKE (Parlor C)—A.B.A. Wholesale Cake Branch: 
Ralph D. Ward, president; L. A. Williamson, vice president. 

WHOLESALE PIE (Parlor B)—(Sponsored by National Association of 
Wholesale Pie Bakers). 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 13, EVENING 


6:30—BAKERY TECHNICIANS OF AMERICA—Dinner and Conference. 


6:30—BAKERY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION—Dinner and 
Annual Meeting. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, A. M. 


A.B.A. MEMBERS’ BREAKFAST MEETING (All 
bakers and trade press only) (Ball Room). 


9:00—BREAKFAST—Report of Nominations Committee, Nominations, Balloting 
for Election of Governors and Alternates. 


10:00—REPORTS. 


9:30—ALLIED TRADES OF THE BAKING INDUSTRY—Breakfast and Meeting 
(Ball Room Assembly). 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, P. M. 
2:00 to 5.30—THE CLAM BAKE; SIGHTSEEING; GOLF; RECREATION. 


9:00—JUDGING OF CONTESTANTS FOR “MISS ENERGY” OF AMERICA 
FOR 1941 (Ball Room) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, A. M. 


INDUSTRY BRANCH MEETINGS. 
10:00—WHOLESALE BREAD (Ball Room). 


(A.B.A. Wholesale Bread Committee, E. R. Braun, Jr., Louis Garttner, 
. and others.) 


10:00—HOUSE-TO-HOUSE (Parlor C). 


10:00—MULTIPLE UNIT RETAIL (Parlor B). 
(Multiple Unit Retail Branch Chairman: Theo. J. Van de Kamp.) 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, NOON 


12:30—ALUMNI LUNCHEONS—SCHOOLS OF BAKING: 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING, 
SIEBEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, P. M. 


GENERAL SESSION (Ball Room). 


2:00—NATIONAL DEFENSE IS BOTH A RESPONSIBILITY AND AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY. An address sponsored by the Bakery Sales Association. 


2:30—DISCUSSION. 


2:45—A PRESENTATION. 
gineers. 


3:15—DISCUSSION. 


3:30—NATIONAL DEFENSE—IS TIME SHORT? An address jointly sponsored 
by the Allied Trades of the Baking Industry and American Bakers 
Association. 


4:15—FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, EVENING 


ANNUAL BAKERS’ PARTY (Ball Room, 7:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m.). 


DINNER, DANCING, ENTERTAINMENT AND CORONATION OF 
“MISS ENERGY” OF AMERICA FOR 1941. 


11:30 
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Sponsored by the American Society of Bakery En- 
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Baking in England 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


oven for baking bread and other prod- 
ucts. This bakery, which is at the rear 








By C.F. G. Raikes 


European Manager, THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


DOUBT that many readers of Tur 
NortHwesternN Muirier have ever 
seen what is known as a wood or fag- 
got oven. Apparently in various parts of 
Britain a.few such ovens still exist, and 


With a Wood Oven 


I am told that in the county of Sussex 
several are still in use. 

In the picturesque old world village of 
Lindfield in Sussex, a bakery owned by 
Robert Humphreys employs a_ faggot 


of a fifteenth century house which is 
used as the shop and dwelling quarters 
for the family, was established in 1796; 
and the proprietor is proud of the fact 
that his bread is baked today in. exactly 
the same way as it was when the busi- 
ness was established. 

Judging from the flavor and quality 
of the bread turned out, one cannot help 
wondering whether the modern method 
of baking with all the scientific research 
and labor saving machinery is really 
what it is “cracked up to be” and wheth- 




















COMING THROUGH for Another Touchdown! 


The star ball carrier and your top bread 
salesman have much in common. They’re 
hustlers — alert — they never miss open- 
ings and THEY NEVER QUIT. 

But ball carriers or bread salesmen— 
even the best of them—aren’t the whole 
No back field star ever made the 
headlines without speedy, hard hitting 


team. 


blockers “taking ’em out”—clearing the 
way. 

Your bakery superintendent and his 
crew get no headlines—they don’t appear 


as the winners of sales contests. But your 
team just doesn’t click unless they deliver. 

They want dry, pliable, easy handling 
doughs which require little dusting flour. 
The drying action of Paniplus is the an- 
swer. Your sales force wants uniform 
bread with the extra freshness which 
means added appetite appeal, increased 
bread consumption, reduced stale returns. 
The Paniplus signal again! 

Paniplus will help your team please the 
crowd—roll up a winning score. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 





Atlanta Columbus 
* Boston Dallas 
Chicago Denver 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 


KANSAS, CITY, MO. 





Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Omaha Portland, Oregon 
Philadelphia Shreveport * 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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er science and progress in baking methods 
have not been partly responsible for the 
serious falling off in the consumption 
of flour. 

As I am, for the time being, living in 
Lindfield, I have had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of inspecting Mr. Humphreys’ 
bakery and seeing for myself the system 
of baking with a wood or faggot oven. 
In the bakery I could see no special ma- 
chinery, and the dough is prepared en- 
tirely by hand. All kneading is done 
by hand, and the dough is cut and 
weighed on an ordinary kitchen scale. 

While the dough is being mixed, the 
oven is being made hot. This is done 
by burning large faggots of brushwood 
in the brick oven. After three large 
faggots have been burned, the ashes are 
raked out, and the floor of the hot oven 
is then mopped out so that no ashes re- 
main. 

Underneath the oven is a proving com- 
partment where the loaves are placed 
before being put in the oven. The heat 
held by the bricks then completes the 
baking. Later the oven is again heated 
by burning faggots and the second batch 
is baked in a similar manner. Two hun- 
dred loaves are baked in each batch, and 
on Saturdays three batches are baked. 
In addition to bread, small goods such 
as the English spiced buns are baked; 
and, considering all the work, such as 
mixing, molding, cutting and weighing 
that is done by hand, it is remarkable 
that ‘three men can get through so much 
work. In peacetime the bakery special- 
izes in the baking of “cottage loaves” 
which, being baked on the brick floor 
without being placed in a pan, are fa- 
mous for crisp, tasty crust, such as can- 
not be obtained from a cottage loaf that 
is baked in a tin. Owing to war re- 
strictions only four types are now al- 
lowed, and these do not include the cot- 
tage loaf, so the bakery customers have 
to forego the pleasure of their crusty 
favorite. 

As one hears the modern weapons of 
war zooming in the air on their errands 
of destruction, and hears the heavy mili- 
tary tanks go rattling and snorting along 
the roads and lanes of England, one mar- 
vels that part of the nation’s bread sup- 
ply is being turned out by a little bakery 
that continues to go its way in the same 
manner it did 145 years ago. It sur- 
vived the Napoleonic wars and will prob- 
ably continue to bake its bread in the 
simple way long after the horrors of 
Hitlerism have been forgotten. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INDUSTRIAL HEALTH CONFERENCE 
Under the auspices of the American 

Association of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons the American Conference on 
Industrial Health will hold its second an- 
nual meeting on Nov. 5 and 6, 1941, at 
Chicago Towers, Chicago, Ill. This or- 
ganization maintains a public forum for 
all who are interested in the prevention 
of disease, injury and disability in indus- 
try, and the active supervision and pro- 
motion of health in industrial groups. 





BREAD is THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COURTESY CLUB COMMITTEE 

Cuicaco, Itt.—A. W. Fosdyke, presi- 
dent of the Bakers Courtesy Club, has 
appointed a committee to make all ar- 
rangements for the club’s Christmas 
party. It consists of T. E. O'Neill, 
Thomas E. O'Neill Co., chairman; George 
L. Faber, King Midas Flour Mills, and 
Martin E. Newell, Toe American BAKER 
and Tue NortHwestern’ MIL.er. 
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REGULATING THE BAKER 


ORE as a matter of outward seeming than be- 

cause of any twinge of conscience, we confess 
to sometimes feeling that there is something less than 
one hundred per cent patriotism in too frequent and 
too general fault-finding with the probably well-inten- 
tioned efforts-of big shots in government to strike 
resounding blows in the national defense by first 
sticking their bills into every sort of business with a 
view to making it over. Most things are matters of 
opinion, and, while these boys may quite sincerely 
believe they can improve on the established order, men 
of long and intensely practical experience are con- 
vinced with equal sincerity that many of the big ideas 
being advanced at Washington are merely stupid and 
silly. 

This not particularly profound observation is just 
now occasioned by reviewing the official announcement 
of the investigation being currently conducted in the 
baking industry by the Economics Division of the 
Federal Trade Commission at request of the Office of 
Price Administration with a view to finding some way 
other than established practice to bake and distribute 
bakery products “to the end that the price of bread be 
kept to a minimum in the interest particularly of the 
low-income consumer.” While it is not nominated in 
the bond that the study may be preliminary to the 
establishment of a bakery “price ceiling,” there is 
certain implication of an impending squeeze on bakery 
production and distribution costs. 

We submit in all good faith that not one of the 
six items of implied fault finding with current prac- 
tices in the baking industry is: (1) any of the gov- 
ernment’s business even when masked by the all- 
covering excuse of “national defense”; (2) that there 
is not the shadow of lawful authority to change any 
of them by official dictate; (3) that the long time 
experience of thousands of capable bakers operating 
under highly competitive conditions is a far better 
guide to efficient and economical production and dis- 
tribution of bread than would be any formula devised 
by a huddle of men, no one of whom ever has been 
in a bakery or is any more familiar with a set of 
bakery cost accounts than he is with a set of dominos. 

We have little doubt that there are many bakers 
about the land who are rather pleased with the pros- 
pect that the federal government may step in to solve 
the stale bread problem, the premium problem and 
other sore spots in the industry in the alleged interest 
of “national defense.” Seven years ago many of these 
same optimistic bakers, along with thousands of other 
sorely tried business men, were equally hopeful that 
the “Blue Eagle” was all set to carry them on to un- 
troubled and effortless fortune. Doubtless some of 
these trusting souls will regard us as talking out of 
turn when we question this new program, just as 
many took us to task for our lack of ability to see 
anything but the most complete absurdity in the moldy 
old NRA’s attempt to goose-step industry in the 
public weal. 

It is true that putting bread in grocers’ cases to 
be sold or not seems a pretty silly kind of business and 
creates endless competitive trouble in the industry. 
Yet it is conceivable that, under certain circumstances 
and conditions, this may be a fairly inexpensive way 
to distribute bread and therefore be somewhat in the 
consumer’s interest. Likewise taking back stale bread 
Seems to many to be both stupid and wasteful. Yet, 
in certain circumstances, that may be the most eco- 
nomical way to salvage the loss created by the in- 
evitable staling of loaves of bread. . 

Even the matter of prices and premiums is in some 
Sense a matter of judgment, or at least of opinion, as 
in the trite adage “what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” Advertising is another thing, not 
Specifically mentioned in the agenda, but it is fairly 
Sure to turn up in the ultimate indictment. 

Finally, exactly what has a difference of a fraction 
of @ cent a loaf in the price of bread to do with the 
effective organization of America’s might to beat the 
tar out of Hitler? Bread already costs so little as 
Telated to its energy food values that minute variations 
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in them and in resulting selling prices could not con- 
ceivably add to or take from the people’s nutritional 
standards in any really significant amount. Even 
assuming that they could, there are at least two 
places inviting first action in the cause of a cheaper 
loaf. One of these is to be found in the greatly en- 
hanced price of wheat in the interest of largely well- 
to-do farmers and land owners; and the other in the 
very substantial increase in bread production and dis- 
tribution costs resulting from wage and hour laws and 
the multiplication of faxes, many of them more to 
implement social reforms than to increase treasury 
security or provide for the common defense. 

Of course, this also is debatable,——whether, in the 
interest of national defense, low-income groups should 
have a cheaper loaf or the relatively high income 
groups of land owners and union-scale paid labor 
should receive bonuses either out of the treasury or 
out of the price of the staff of life. And if that broad 
question is moot, then what are we going to do with 
a related one,—what will be the ultimate fate of free 
enterprise, in the defense of which we are about to go 
to war, if the unlimited might of federal authority 
is to determine who is to salvage the loss on a loaf of 
bread which dries out before somebody in some income 
group eats it? For it must be kept in mind that once 
the hand of government is laid upon commerce and 
industry it never is thereafter lifted. 
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WHEN “LARRY” CAME TO TOWN 


| ipl the kindly, leisurely days of the late nineties 

and the mellow earlier years of the present cen- 
tury, when ruthless commercial arithmetic had not yet 
begun to crowd good fellowship among millers on the 
hard ropes of inordinate competition, “Larry” Ken- 
nedy, whose long life came to a peaceful end the other 
day, was a veritably priceless possession of the mill- 
ing industry. Never engaged in milling on his own 
account and possessing only a somewhat sketchy 
knowledge of the hard business of buying and selling 
for profit, Mr. Kennedy’s alert mind, his charm of 
manner, his unmatched ability as an organizer and, 
perhaps above all else, his eager friendliness, enabled 
him to exert an important influence upon the course 
of this industry. It may not be too much to say that 
but for his unique ability to “get the boys together” 
the fledgling Millers National Federation, of which 
he was first secretary, might not have endured to 
become the present effective national organization of 
the industry. 

In his earlier years Mr. Kennedy had been a per- 
sonally popular figure in the Northwest, variously 
engaged in association work among millers and in the 
grain trade. Thus it was that when Mr. McIntyre, a 
Wall Street promoter, undertook to combine the lead- 
ing mills of this section with a number of indifferently 
successful ones in the East, he engaged Mr. Kennedy 
to carry the torch of empire to the smaller millers of 
interior Minnesota. Mr. Kennedy thus became fair 
game for the pen of Mr. William C. Edgar, then editor 
of this publication and engaged in a bitter—and ulti- 
mately successful—war on Mr. McIntyre and all his 
associates and works; so that, in due time, with Mr. 
Edgar’s highly developed facility for name-calling, 
Mr. Ballou, chief McIntyre lieutenant, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy, rural mill assistant, became respectively “The 
Oily Ballou” and “Dark Lantern Larry.” The great 
“flour trust” fell by the wayside, but Mr. Kennedy, 
with the “dark lantern” part of the sobriquet eroded 
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by time and friendship, happily carried the name of 
“Larry” to the end of his days. 

Probably few readers of these present comments 
recall the period when, as a part of his assignment 
of “getting the boys together,’ Mr. Kennedy devel- 
oped quite exceptional ability in the creation of good 
will by exercise of his remarkable talents as an enter- 
tainer. When “Larry,” modestly yielding to insistent 
demand to tell this or that well-known dialect story 
to a great gathering of millers, would rise and, with 
the crinkles gathering about his eyes—destined to 'be- 
come sightless—and purposely halting speech, begin 
with “Vell, des bane pretty old story ’bout ven Gun- 
derson’s bool got seek,” scores of sane men who knew 
the somewhat ribald story almost word for word 
would prepare to suffer actual pain from laughter. 
There, too, was “Hock der Kaiser,’ notable verse of 
the time, and appreciative recitations of the charming 
French-Canadian Habitant poems and folk tales of 
William Henry Drummond, all rendered with an 
artistry well above the ability of vaudeville perform- 
ers of the period. 

Yet these were not by any means Mr. Kennedy’s 
sole qualifications for tasks to which he was from 
time to time assigned in interest of the then widely 
scattered and little organized flour milling industry. 
They were rather means to an end, for back of his 
ability to “get the crowd together” was a well developed 
sense of values and long experience in keeping them 
together for the good of the whole in overcoming 
whatever evil at the moment threatened destruction 
of the entire industry. His was a light-hearted qual- 
ity of leadership, but it was many times quite as 
effective as are the more orderly and logical procedures 
of completely industrialized minds of today. 

For many years “Larry,” cared for by his devoted 
wife and with complete loss of vision largely com- 
pensated by a combination of the radio and a remark- 
ably retentive memory, has lived in modestly com- 
fortable retirement at Long Beach. Occasional visits 
from old friends were cherished incidents of added 
brightness in the long years of sunshine, despite the 
shadows toward life’s close. Old wives’ tales, old 
memories, numberless recollections of “the good old 
days,” even the retelling of the old yarns, kept his 
life from growing somber as the sun, which to him 
had long been but another memory, sunk each day to 
rest in the waves of the far horizon. 

A great gentleman of his time,—Larry. 
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GAINS FOR GYPSY TRUCK CONTROL 

CURRENT survey shows that ten states, chiefly 

in the Middle West, now have what are known 
as itinerant merchant laws providing supervision over 
the operation of wandering “peddler truckers.” 

Wisconsin rates highest in restraints imposed upon 
these commercial nuisances with a law imposing an 
annual license fee of $200 and requiring a bond of 
$1,500 for the protection of customers and $20,000 
insurance covering public liability and property dam- 
age hazards. License fees imposed by other states 
range from $10 in California upward to $100 in Mon- 
tana. All require bonding and six states enforce public 
liability insurance. States now having some form of 
control include, additional to those mentioned, Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Wyoming. Minnesota has a weak law requiring truck 
peddlers of grain to provide surety bonds. 

No industry suffers more from the operations of 
gypsy truck peddlers than the flour and feed milling 
industries and the grain and feed trades. Wanderers 
without financial or commercial responsibility, many 
of them addicted to sharp practices extending to cir- 
culation of worthless checks, these operators prey alike 
upon manufacturers, local merchants and farmers. 
Undoubtedly a man has a right to try to make a living 
by operating a truck, but to the extent that he uses 
the public highways and is engaged in fly-by-night 
competition with established business, he deserves to 
be regulated in the manner provided in these pro- 
gressive state laws. 
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Food Parcels for Britain 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


European Manager, THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


- HE number of food parcels sent 

by Americans and Canadians to the 
United Kingdom 
shows a steady increase, and the recipi- 


people of the 


ents are simply astounded at the gener- 
osity shown. Sentiment expressed in a 
letter to the writer says, “I cannot help 


feeling that the unbounded and _ spon- 
taneous generosity which Americans have 
been showing us in these dark days de- 
serves far more gratitude than it re- 
ceives.” 

The writer proceeds to tell of a heavy 
consignment of assorted foods he had 


recently received from an American 
couple whom he had met while traveling 
in Italy shortly before the war and 
whom he had not seen nor heard from 
since. Most British people who have 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic 
have been remembered by the receipt 
of welcome boxes of essential foods. 
While not wishing to be accused of in- 
gratitude, it is evident that many send- 
ers of these generous gifts do not know 
the kinds of foods that are appreciated 
over others. Unfortunately it is illegal 
to write and ask friends to send foods 
that are rationed. Doubtless this fact 
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is not known by the majority of peopl 

Recently a man wrote to a friend iy 
America and asked him to send a Certaiy 
food that was rationed. His letter wa; 
sent by the censor to the authorities and 
the writer was fined two pounds for at. 
tempting to import food that was m. 
tioned. Apparently it is quite in order 
for a friend to send a gift of food that 
is rationed, but it must not be asked for, 

Those who wish to send food parce 
to friends may be interested to know 
some of the foods that are the most 
acceptable. Probably first on the list 
would be fresh fruit and, of all things, 
onions, but these are too perishable to 
send by mail, so presumably must be 
ruled out. Next on the list I would put 
cheese, which would not be affected dur. 
ing the time of transit. Most people find 
it difficult to secure sufficient cheese, as 
supplies available are given to miners 
and other classes of workers. The or- 
dinary ration of 2 oz a week does not 
go far, especially if required for cook- 
ing purposes. 

As fresh fruit is ruled out, the next 
best thing is fruit juices or canned fruits, 
There is no need to send coffee, as it is 
unrationed and easily obtainable. Tea is 
very acceptable, although most families 
manage on their present ration of 2 
per week. All classes of canned meats, 
such as tongue, chicken and canned fish 
or shell fish, such as lobster or crab, 
would be greatly appreciated. 

There is no need to send canned soups 
as they are in good supply and are not 
rationed. Sardines are also fairly plenti- 
ful as they come mainly from Portugal. 

These food parcels are sent over and 
distributed by Red Cross organizations 
and usually take a month to six weeks 
to reach their destination. While there 
is no actual shortage of food in Great 
Britain, these gift parcels are always 
welcome and often provide the recipients 
with a taste of certain commodities they 
have had to forego owing to war condi- 
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NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
REPORTS BUSINESS GAINS 


The bakery business survey compiled 
monthly by the New England Bakers 
Association reveals that July was more 
active in every classification for a ma- 
jority of the bakers reporting. Results 
were somewhat affected by the month- 
long strike of bakery salesmen in the 
Greater Boston market, the association 
explains. Following are the survey fig- 
ures: 





JULY, 1941, VS. JUNE, 1941 
-——Percentage——" 


Higher Lower Same 

BORE: owe eveceset 80 20 
COMB soccsccccccecs 56.2 43.8 
Pie and pastry ..... 90 10 
Doughnuts ......... 87.5 12.5 

JULY, 1941, VS. JULY, 1940 
Bread .cvccscccccce 70 30 
CUD: kiss giscecener's 79 21 
Pie and pastry ..... 92 8 
Doughnuts ......... 75 25 
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Domestic Poppyseed 
California promises to become the newest 
source of supply for poppyseed for bak- 
ing, now that imports from Czechoslo- 
vakia are rapidly disappearing. A. J: 
Nohel, of Yolo County, Cal., recently 
obtained an excellent yield from his it 
itial planting of 80 acres. In the pash 
the United States has imported fro 
7,000,000 to 8,000,000 Ibs annually. Sin¢ 
the war prices have advanced from & 
Ib to 30c. 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour Milling 
State. 


If David Harum Had Been a Baker. . . 


He Probably Would Have Bought His Flour from PAGE’S 


For, while David was a shrewd trader, he knew value 
and when he saw real value he bought it. We like bakers 
who know a nickel is five cents, who want a dollar’s 
worth of flour for their every dollar,—who do their fuss- 
ing before the trade and not afterwards. For PAGE’S 
has the value, the real merit of fine quality, the honest 


worth to the baker who prizes good flour. 


No Miller’s Flour Is Out In Front of PAGE’S 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


SOLTCRC P. GULLR, VoeePvehdant TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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CANADIAN HOARDING OF 
FEED DECLARED UNLIKELY 


Toronto, Ont.—Apparently there has 
been some question in certain United 
States milling centers as to what is be- 
coming of the surplus millfeed produced 
in Canada which until a few weeks ago 
was regularly exported to the New Eng- 
land states. As all the trade knows the 
Canadian government placed an embargo 
on exports of millfeed in August for the 
purpose of protecting Canadian farmers 
who have increased their production of 
hogs and cattle in order to feed Great 
Britain. Canada had made contracts to 
supply the British government with enor- 
mous quantities of butter, cheese and 
hog products for war purposes. These 
contracts involved a rapid rise in the hog 
and cattle population. Crop failures in 
‘Ontario and the western provinces made 
it appear in July that there might be 
serious shortage of feedingstuffs later. 
This in turn would put prices for mill- 
feed far above the figures at which farm- 
ers could produce hog products, butter 
and cheese to fill these British contracts 
without serious loss to themselves. A 
temporary embargo seemed called for 
and this has not since been lifted, nor will 
it be till the situation clears. 

As to the possibility of hoarding mill- 
feed in Canada for future dumping in 
United States there is no likelihood that 
anything like this will occur. All mill- 
feed produced in Canada since the em- 
bargo became effective has gone into do- 
mestic consumptivn. Some farmers may 
have taken in more feed than was im- 
mediately needed for their own use and 
some package goods manufacturers who 
use bran may have stocked up but the 
total so absorbed would not be great 
and the goods are not at all likely to find 
their way across the line for more prof- 
itable sales over there. 

The Canadian authorities responsible 
for conservation of the feedingstuffs pro- 
duced in this country believe they have 
worked out the problems arising in this 
connection to a very close finality. They 
have failed to foresee everything but no 
matter what happens there will be no 
flooding of United States markets with Ca- 
nadian millfeed now or in the early fu- 
ture. Production of flour by Canadian 
mills cannot very well go higher than 
the figures for July, which was a record 
month with a total output in July of 2,- 
116,896 bbls. This production limit will 
give American readers some idea as to 
what is possible in millfeed. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PROCESSING 
TAX HELPS CANADA’S BAKERS 
MonTreat, Que.—Operating results of 
the baking industry are showing improve- 
ment since the government decided to 
withdraw the processing tax of 15c bu on 
wheat and issued regulations prohibiting 
sliced bread, multicolored wrappings, 
special deliveries, etc. The baking trade 
of Canada had been hard hit by the 
processing tax which had been in exis- 


tence for a year and which it had been 
expected to absorb without raising the 
price of its products. In fact, many 
of the smaller members of this indus- 
try had been forced out of business. The 
other economies effected by the doing 
away of luxury services have provided 
further relief for this industry. 
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EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP HOLDS 
UP WELL UNDER WAR STRESS 

Vancouver, B. C.—Emphasizing the 
spirit of carrying on for victory despite 
the sharp loss of business as a result of 
the war, the Vancouver Grain Exchange 
boasts that since the war started only 11 
members have resigned and the remain- 
ing 79 members are still in good stand- 
ing. 

This feat was accomplished in the face 
of steadily declining grain and flour 
shipments from this port not only to the 
United Kingdom but also across the Pa- 
cific. 

Of the 11 members who have resigned, 
nearly half of them have either taken 
service with the government or enlisted 
in the armed forces. 

In the 1939-40 crop year only 9,650,- 
437 bus of grain were cleared from this 
port, in sharp contrast with the move- 
ment of 41,444,734 bus in the 1938-39 
season. Owing to wartime restrictions 
no figures are available on the amount 
of flour moved but the drop in this com- 
modity has been on a par with grain. 





@® EXPERT ON EXPORTS @ 
wee 





John L. Cavanagh, export manager of 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
joined the staff of this company in New 
York in 1917, being transferred to the 
head office in Toronto in 1930. He has 
wide knowledge of the foreign flour trade 
as carried on from Atlantic ports. In 
the course of his 24 years with the com- 
pany Mr. Cavanagh has formed many 
friendships among the British and for- 
eign buyers who regularly purchase Ca- 
nadian flour. 


Canada Growing Impatient Over 
Foreign Labor Leader Activities 


Toronto, Ont.—Although in the midst 
of a major war, which is costing Canada 
incredible sums of money as well as the 
services of hundreds of thousands of her 
finest young men of all classes who have 
joined the fighting forces, this country 
is being plagued with labor troubles 
which have their origin, mostly, in the 
activities of foreign agitators who have 
wormed their way into positions of power 
throughout the Dominion. So far the 
number of serious strikes arising from 
this source has not been great and most 
of these have been settled in one way 
or another by negotiation, but the fact 
that certain labor organizations have been 
willing for petty reasons to disrupt su- 
premely important war work has added 
a note of disquietude to public feeling. 

There is no disposition anywhere in 
Canada to deny labor its full share of 
the monies being spent upon war. On 
the contrary, the government at Ottawa 
has made it a rule from the beginning 
that factory and other wages shall rise 
from time to time in step with the stand- 
ardized cost of living figures compiled 
by the Bureau of Statistics. This should 


take care of any situations which may 
crop up thus preventing wage grievances 
in any department of industry. Special 
cases are dealt with by the government 
itself through war service bodies ap- 
pointed for this purpose. 

Canadian labor leaders explain that 
no labor troubles could arise if foreign 
organizations like the CIO were com- 
pelled to obey the laws of the country. 
Failing in obedience they should be ex- 
pelled or suppressed. Mexico has al- 
ready done that and in the opinion of 
responsible Canadian labor authorities 
this country should follow the excellent 
Mexican example. These men make no 
bones about that and are certain in their 
opinion that the Hitler spirit dominates 
the CIO program for Canada. Appar- 
ently, this organization is here for the 
purpose of keeping Canadian working 
people in a turmoil of strife. Conse- 
quently, it will not be surprising if Ot- 
tawa- should clamp down on strikes and 
agitations which have their origin in that 
source. There should be no compromise 
or appeasement where strikes engineered 
by such an alien organization are con- 
cerned. A. H. B. 





SMALLER ONTARIO WINTER 
WHEAT GRIND IS EXPECTED 


Ont.—Statistics the 
amount of Ontario winter wheat ground 
in provincial flour mills during the crop 
year ending July 31, 1941, to be a total of 
5,137,780 bus. Production of flour 
reached 1,048,821 bbls. The crop of that 
year (1940) amounted to 22,000,000 bus. 
This year, with a smaller yield and much 
higher prices for wheat, the grind is like- 
ly to be less. 


Toronto, show 


Mills are presently paying 
around $1 bu for this grain as against 
78c bu for best western spring wheat at 
bay ports. 
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GRANTS FOR FARMERS 
Winnreec, Man.—The North-West 
Line Elevators’ Association last week 
sent a telegram to Agriculture Minister 
Gardiner in Ottawa urging financial as- 
sistance to wheat farmers in the form 
of grants to farm families. Assistance 
to producers is urged “due to partial 
crop failures over large areas of western 
Canada.” 


URGED 
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NAMED ARGENTINE MINISTER 

Wiynirec, Man.—Chief Justice W. F. 
A. Turgeon of Saskatchewan has been 
named first Canadian minister to Ar- 
gentina. He has served on a number of 
important royal commissions, including 
at least two on the grain trade of Can- 
ada, and has an intimate knowledge of 
agriculture and the grain trade. 


CANADIAN FLOUR MILLING 
CAPACITY NOW 109,000 BBLS 


Toronto, Ont.—Figures showing the 
flour milling capacity of Canada, as 
periodically compiled by the Canadian 
office of Tue NorrHwesrern MuILter, 
work out at the beginning of this new 
crop year at 109,000 bbls per 24 hours. 
This is slightly larger than at the same 
date of last year. Five years ago the 
capacity for Canada was 134,000 bbls. 
The all-time peak for Canada was 
reached in 1923 when mills totalling 141, 
000 bbls were shown on THE Nortu west 
ERN Mivter list. At this stage of the 
last great war capacity in Canada stood 
at 115,000 bbls. Production of flour in 
Canada does not rise and fall with sta- 
tistics of capacity, but there is a_nat- 
urally close relationship. 
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CHANGE IN PREFERRED STOCK 
MonrreaL, Que.—St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is planning to 
reduce the amount of non-callable pre- 


_ ferred stock without affecting the rights 


of shareholders. A by-law which will 
give the company the right to purchase 
on the open market for cancellation any 
of the preferred‘ and to offer to redeem 
a stated number of shares at not exceed- 
ing $125 a share is to be considered a 
the annual meeting on Oct. 10. The limit 
of $125 does not represent the highest 
price recorded, since in 1936 and 193) 
a few shares sold at $140, but it is wel 
above recent transactions. Last yea! 
the price was $110@125. 
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BRITAIN’S HARVEST IS 
REDUCED BY WET WEATHER 


Lonvon, Enc.—The old saying that a 
crop of wheat is never safe until it is in 


er 
ies 


*h may S¥the bin certainly has proved correct this 
evances Mi vear in Great Britain. Up to six weeks 
Special HJago the prospects for a record wheat crop 
rnment Mi were never better but, alas, the old prov- 
ies ap- Merb of there “being many a slip ’twixt 
cup and lip” looks to be coming true 
in that Monce again. 
foreign Owing to the war, weather conditions 
€ com- Mmay not be mentioned until sufficient time 
ountry. Hhas elapsed to render the news unim- 
be ex- portant so that the enemy may not make 
has al- Buse of the information for his own ends. 
nion of ##From the middle of June to the middle 
horities Hi of July the weather was perfect for the 
xcellent Hi growing crops, and the grain crops, in 
lake no spite of the severe winter, made a won- 
in their Mderful recovery. The largest crop on 
minates Mi record was predicted, even by govern- 














Appar- 
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working 


ment ministers in parliament. No less 
than 4,000,000 additional acres had been 
plowed up since 1939 and this increased 


Conse- acreage would have made a vast differ- 
: if Ot- Hence to the size of the wheat crop, as the 
kes and average yields in England are more than 

in that Hi double those in Canada and the United 
promise @ States. 


sineered Unfortunately, on St. Swithun’s Day 
(July 15) the weather broke and it com- 
menced to rain and for once the old say- 
ing that if it rains on St. Swithun’s Day 
it will continue to do so for 40 days 
practically came true. Not only did it 
rain almost daily until the end of August, 
but the weather has been unseasonably 
cold throughout the country, which has 
prevented or delayed the ripening of not 
only grain crops but fruit also. 


Tre con- 
H. B. 


NG 
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‘ing the 
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anadian 


MILLgR, By the end of August most of the 
his new @@ grain crops had been cut but only a small 
4 hours. proportion had been carried and there 
he same Mj Was no doubt that the frequent wetting 
ago the M#of the grain in shock must have caused 
00 bbls. considerable deterioration in quality. 
da was §§ Owing to heavy rain a vast amount of 
ng 141, f§ lodging of wheat and oats occurred, much 
ruwest- / damage being done through this cause, 


of the 
la stood 


for due to the shortage of labor the 
lodged grain could not be cut by hand. 


flour in @ Fortunately, there are large stocks of 
yith sta- J wheat and flour available but it must be 
; a nat- disappointing to those who are respon- 


sible for the nation’s bread and food 
supplies to see such promising crop pros- 
pects dwindle, not only in quantity but 
quality. 

On the other side of the ledger grass 
and root crops have greatly benefited by 
the wet spell. Pastures, which last year 
went into the winter almost bare owing 
to the drouth of July and August and 
part of September, are this year luxuri- 
ant and should provide excellent feeding 
throughout the winter. This is of the 
utmost importance to farmers owing to 
the shortage of imported feedingstuffs. 

crops, such as swede turnips and 
Mangolds, as well as sugar beets, should 
Yield heavily. 

School boys and land girls in thousands, 
also holiday makers and business men, old 
and young, took a hand in gathering 
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the crops. The army also has done its 
share with the harvest, as the War Office 
gave instructions to commanding officers 
whereby farmers applying to local com- 
manding officers could secure the assist- 
ance of soldiers. As a rule, only soldiers 
who have had previous agricultural ex- 
perience are sent and it is said they 
thoroughly enjoy getting back to the land 
after so many months of military duties. 

Work on the harvest is not by any 
means all that is necessary. The govern- 
mental committees have announced that 
they wish to have an additional 2,000,000 
acres put to the plow during 1942. This 
will mean a ‘lot of extra work in the 
form of drainage and clearing of brush- 
wood, as most of the suitable grassland 
for plowing was included in the 4,000,000 
acres that have been plowed up since 
1939. Some 2,000 Italian 
brought to England from Africa already 
have been put to work on farms, and as 
they are used to working on the land are 
doing excellent work and, incidentally, 


prisoners 


seem only too pleased to have a chance 
to do agricultural work. The Ministry 
of Labor also is taking steps to supply 
farmers with additional labor, so it looks 
as if by 1943 Great Britain will be near- 
er a self-supporting basis for breadstuffs 
than she has been for many years past. 
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HOSTELS FOR FARM WORKERS 

Lonpvon, Enc.—The agricultural work- 
er is a very important person these days, 
as the food front is rightly regarded as 
every bit as vital as the fighting front, 
and every possible encouragement is be- 
ing given to master and man left to till 
the fields and gather in the harvest. To 
meet the need for more agricultural 
workers the Ministry of Works is build- 
ing for the Ministry of Agriculture 289 
hostels for 12,000 agricultural workers 
all over England and Wales. In them 
is provided comfortable and attractive 
living accommodations and they are being 
placed in the most convenient situations 
that speed and circumstances permit. 

Generally speaking each hostel is 
planned to accommodate either 30 or 50 
workers, according to the estimated re- 
quirements of the locality, and is a self- 
contained unit composed of three blocks 
—the dormitory, the ablution block and 
the welfare block. The last named in- 
cludes a room for dining and recreation, 
kitchen and a small bungalow to serve 
as a residence for the manager of the 
hostel. A small room is also reserved 
as a sick bay. 
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EIRE USES SUBSIDY TO 
STABILIZE BREAD PRICE 


Lonvon, Eno.—According to a state- 
ment made by Dr. Ryan, Eire’s minister 
of agriculture, the wheat crop in that 
country is the largest since 1846. Not- 
withstanding, it will not produce enough 
grain for a year’s bread supply as well 
as seed for next year’s crop. Conse- 
quently, a considerable portion of the 





barley harvest is to be reserved for bread 
making. The present acreage under 
grain in Eire is: wheat, 190,000; oats, 
nearly 100,000, and barley, 37,000. 

Announcement has been made by the 
government of Eire that in order to 
stabilize the price of bread a subsidy 
of £2,000,000 will be granted. It feared 
that the new guaranteed price for na- 
tive wheat and the heavy cost of imported 
might bring about a rise in the price 
of flour of 12s per 280 lbs, which would 
result in a considerable increase in the 
price of bread, bringing with it many 
social and economic difficulties. 





” ENLISTED MAN * 


The uniform of Arthur L, Medd, for- 
merly country elevator buyer for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Bass- 
wood, Man., attests to his enlistment 


with Canadian forces. Mr. Medd, who 
entered the service of the company in 
July, 1937, is attached to the Lake Su- 
perior 52nd Infantry Regiment. He has 
been in the army over a year. 





PROSPECT FOR U. S. FLOUR 
IN BRITAIN IS SLIGHT 


Lonnon, Enc.—A statement made by 
Paul H. Appleby, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in respect to America’s pro- 
posed food exports to this country, in 
course of conversation with a press rep- 
resentative, was broadcast over the radio 
here on Sept. 11 and published in the 
Times and other daily papers. .These 
exports will include dried milk, dried 
eggs, cheese, lard, bacon, dried fruits, 
oranges, canned goods, etc., in such quan- 
tities that it will call for much sacrifice 
on the part of the American people, but 
American flour is not on the list. 

The London office of Tue Nortuwesrt- 
ERN MILLER recently investigated the pos- 
sibilities of imports of American flour 
to this country. Judging from letters 
received from American mills, the opinion 
seems to be abroad among some millers 
that American flour is likely to be pur- 
chased by the Ministry of Food through 
its Imported Cereals Division. At pres- 
ent, however, the prospect is very remote. 

J. H. Pillman, who is in charge of the 
imported flour department of the Im- 
ported Cereals Division, when consulted 
on the subject, said that thus far no flour 
from the United States had been import- 
ed by his department, as it was possible 
to secure all that was required from 
Empire sources. Moreover, supplies from 
Empire sources continued abundant, and 
as long as this was the position there 
was little likelihood of any American 
flour being bought, and none had been 
shipped under the Lease and Lend Act. 

It is understood that some American 
flour was shipped through the Red Cross 
organization, but this was for the relief 
of those who had lost their homes and 
all they possessed through enemy action; 
in other words, for the poor in badly 
bombed areas. 

Should it ever become possible for 
American mills to ship flour to this coun- 
try, the business would be done through 
one agent only, in either London, Liver- 
poor or Glasgow, appointed by the mill 
concerned. 





BRITISH SCIENTISTS DECLARE RIBOFLAVIN 
ESSENTIAL IN VITAMINIZATION 


Lonpbon, ENG.—In recent tests in connection with vitamin B:; in white flour, 
two professors, Dr, G. Fraenkel and M. Blewett, of the Department of Zoology 


and Applied Entomology, Imperial College, London, 


“tribolium confusum.” 


used the flour beetle, 


They say, in an article describing their experiments, 


that this insect has proved a very satisfactory test medium owing to its small 
size, its short life cycle, and its ability to grow normally on substances with a 


water content of only 10 to 15%. 


By means of this insect the professors found that the addition of pure vita- 
min B; (aneurin or thiamin) to patent flour does not in the least alter its nu- 
tritional qualities. However, addition of riboflavin to patent flour containing vitamin 


B; causes very startling improvement. 


The investigators state that the results obtained with “tribolium confusum” 
fully agree with those recently reported by another scientist by experiments on the 


white rat. 


In both cases the ‘nutritive value of British home milled straight 


run flour, even when supplemented with vitamin B; and salts, was said to be 


markedly inferior to that of wholemeal flour. 


The conclusion is that this partly 


is due to the deficiency of riboflavin, as most of this deficiency is corrected >by 


adding riboflavin. 
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Largest grain storage 
of any mill of its size 
in the country. 


THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


SHELLABARGER’S BAKERY FLOURS 


always are ground from “the finer, the brighter, the 
naturally stronger wheat from the Kansas garden 
spot of fine wheat production. Not only does 
SHELLABARGER “‘pay the price’ but SHELLA- 
BARGER insures his own and his customer's money's 
worth by wheat and flour testing and milling con- 
trols not exceeded anywhere. 


SHELLABARGER could not afford to operate the 


“Set-Up shown below if he failed to squeeze every 
last drop of value out of it for his own and his cus- 
tomers. benefit. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 


1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UNIFORMITY 3. MILLING 

. ee ee A. Experimental mill pre-testing A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily 
ing use of country-run wheat. of wheat for baking character- capacity. 

B. Favorable transit position of istics. B 
ey ake See B. SAS8N00 Gumhels atorage. C. Thoroughly modern equipment, 
wheat from the entire South- celui ane ie Gee 
west. 


. Versatility of three units. 


4. BAKING RESULTS 5. POLICY 

A. Bakery Service Department, in A. To mill flour to standards of 
charge of actual bakery engi- uniform baking characteristics 
neer. as well as analytical standards. 

B. Completely modern analytical 
and baking laboratory. 

C. Technical knowledge of what is 
required to give the best results. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


B. Quality based on maximum pro- 
duction results at a fair price. 
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Our Best Friends Are Bakers 


Several scores of them who regularly buy, 

tas pn Perea and for many years have bought “AMERI- 
y CAN EAGLE?” of their own free choice just 

because they like it better,—performance, 


u 
The ADMIRAL” economy, value, loaf out-turn and bread 
quality. 


The H-D Lee FlourMuills®. 
CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina ~~~ Kansas 


Stee 


Trade-Mark Registered 





